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Grub-Check 


D&P Grub-Check is the original product of its 
kind for destroying Japanese beetle grubs in lawn 
areas. it contains DDT and Chlordane, blended 
with organic fertilizer materials. Kills the grubs 
and other insects, protects the treated area for 
several yeors against injury. Feeds the turf ot 
the same time 


100 Ibs. $11 Ton lots $185 


XL 36 


Contains every plant food element. Scientifically 
balanced. Completely soluble. High analysis. Ex- 
cellent as a starter solution for tomatoes and other 
flower and vegetable seedlings. Absorbs the 
shock of transplanting shrubs and trees. Use in the 
garden and greenhouse. Unexcelied for orchids 


25 ibs. $11 50 ibs. $19.50 100 Ibs. $36.50 


D&P Rose Dust 


Enjoy roses free of insects and plant diseases. 
D&P Rose Dust contains everything needed to 
safely and completely protect your lovely roses 
Use it as a dust or spray. Destroys insects. Prevents 
leaf spots, mildew and other plant diseases. As- 


sures clean, healthy plants — lovely blooms 


2 Ib. canister $1.95 25 Ibs. $22 


D&P Fruit Spray 


If you grow fruit why not enjoy a clean bountiful 
harvest? D&P Fruit Spray will destroy insects and 
control fungus diseases in one spraying operation. 
No need to measure out a half a dozen chemicals. 
D&P Fruit Spray is an all-purpose complete spray. 
Use it on apples, pears, other fruits and berries 

2 Ibs. $2.65 Case of 12-2 ibs. $29.75 


Prices include shipping coils within 500 miles. 
Manufactured by the makers of D&P Tree Food, Springfood, Japellent, Rotox, D&P Scale Oil, 
D&P Weed Killer, D&P Tomato Dust, and many cther fine products for gardeners everywhere. 
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D&P Rose Food 


Acompanion product to D&P Rose Dust. The choice 
of rose lovers for over three decades. The original 
rose food! A complete, carefully balanced food 
c ing all the el needed in correct pro- 
portion to nourish and vitalize the entire plant, 
deepen the color and produce a banner crop of 
wonderful blooms. 


5 Ibs. $1 25 Ibs. $3 





50 Ibs. $5 100 Ibs. $9 


Dapspray 

Use Dapspray in the garden on flowering plants 
and ornamentals, on vines and trees for excellent 
control of all hard-to-kill beetles, caterpillars, 
leaf miners, thrips, mites, aphids and hosts of pests 
too numerous to mention. Dapspray is economical. 
Highly concentrated — a little goes a long way. 
Use only 2 teaspoonfuls to a gallon of water. 


Quart $4.50 
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Rare, Double Flowering Ne 


ROSE of _ 
SHAR 


(HIBISCUS SYRIACUS) 


Guaranteed to bloom in 15 weeks 


Most exquisite ornamental flowering tree! Now Stern's brings you 
the lovely ROSE of SHARON in exciting new beauty you've never 
seen before. Friends will marvel at it! This entire tree covered with 
hundreds of huge rose-like flowers is an unforgettable sight! Remember 
these are not the ordinary shrub althea—these are magnificent trees, 
one of the loveliest of all flowering trees. Use as an ornamental shade 
tree along walks or near your house; admirers will come to your home 
just to see their magnificent beauty. 
GORGEOUS FLOWERS IN 15 WEEKS—Guaranteed if you plant now 
These big trees have already set flower-buds that will burst into 
glorious bloom this summer. With every succeeding year you'll enjoy 
these ROSE of SHARON trees more than any 
other tree in your garden. 


LOOK! Huge 


Rose-like flowers 
up to 4 inches across! 





TTT TT TT 
UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


Stern’s guarantees lifetime satisfaction. If at any time you 
are not completely satisfied, your money will be refunded 
promptly. You need not return the plants for refund. 
Breath-taking colors now available 
in Stern’s ROSE of SHARON trees 


RADIANT RED—Hundreds of bright double red flow- 


ers, so profuse they will cause some of the branches to 


Makes your home a “SHOW PLACE” 


These stately ROSE of SHARON trees will add 
considerable value to your home—plus exquisite 
beauty. You will delight in their breath-taking 
abundance of color and blossoms, their cool sum- 
mer shade. Grows 15 feet high . . . blooms con- 
tinuously from July until October. 


Absolute hardy. These amazing trees thrive any- 
where, in any soil. They require almost no care, 
yet they become more beautiful each year. LAST 
A LIFETIME. Require NO winter protection. 


These are the famous ROSE of SHARON at their glorious best—now the most 
spectacular of all summer and fall flowering trees. Each bloom is like a per- 
fect rose—only bigger. Its many ruffled petals, its breath-taking coloring are 
yours continuously from mid-summer until late fall. Require absolutely no 
special attention. Just plant them and enjoy them. Stern’s ROSE of SHARON 
TREES live a lifetime—a splendid investment for every home-owner. 


BIG TREES guaranteed hardy in coldest sections 
Each $500 3 for $400 Shipped Express Collect 


Send check or money order. Our supply is limited. 


Order NOW for immediate delivery. 


USE COUPON e MAIL EARLY 
STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. H, Geneva, N. Y. 


Send me (for immediate delivery) 





droop gracefully. } Stern’s ROSE of SHARON trees. Each tree is guaranteed to 


SHOCKING PINK- Large flowers with many deli- 


cately curved petals of a rich pink color. An abundant 
bloomer. 


bloom within 15 weeks—or my money back. 


Check Variety 


ENCLOSED IS $. 





[Radiant RED 


WHITE BANNER -Pure white with a spot of red in = | [__|Shocking PINK NAME 
the center. A double-full blossom. Extremely large and : i [ |wuire Banner 
very abundant. : | Check Quantity 


STERN’S NURSERIES | -<~°° 


Dept.H ° Geneva, N. Y. 
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arden Tools 
The highest quality available any- 
where in the World. 


No. 2292 Pruning Shear 
Highest quolity. Two cutting blades. 
Postpaid $6.25 


No. 1949 Chrome Pruning Shear 
High quality, attractive, small. Postpaid $4.25 


No. 2024-8 Pruning Shear 
Most popular model in the low price range 

Postpaid $3.75 

All told 35 patterns knives and pruning shears. 
Write for Illustrated Folder H 

ALFRED L. ANGEL 
HORTICULTURAL TOOLS 
Broadway Station, Newport, R. I. 




















REAL PANSY 
COASTERS 


Now create new and truly 
different gift orticles like 
the beautiful pansy coaster 
shown — made by em- 
bedding real pansies in 
Castolite — the “magic” 
liquid casting plastic. With 
our simple step-by-step 
method you con moke 
hundreds of valuable 
articles, including smart costume jewelry, chic Hi-Style buttons, 
colorful key tags, tie-clasps, cuff links, plaques, tiles, many 
other things. Send 25c¢ for Big Castolite Creations Manual. 
FREE with Manual, inspiring New Home-Success Plan. Write: 


CASTOLITE CO., Dept. D-23 Woodstock, Il. | 
MENIAL N85 NA TTI TERT AN AA EAE 





SUNSET Magazine says 


“Fish Emulsion is outstanding” 
SO FOR 


BETTER GARDENS 
at less cost! 


ATLAS FISH EMULSION 


The original fish fertilizer emulsion 


* DE-ODORIZED 

* NON-BURNING 

* 100% ORGANIC 
Centoins al! growth nv 
trients. For vigorous 
growth inside and ovt- 
side. Inexpensive, easy 
to use with sprinkling 
can, GRO-GUN, or 
hose applicator ! 
tbsp. to gal.of woter 


«$400 


Pi 
Size Postpaid 


ATLAS FISH FERTILIZER C0, Dept. rr) 


No. 1 Drumm St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 


A BALANCED ORGANIC FISH FERTILIZER 
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Each month Horticulture pre- 


sents carefully-selected new gadg- 
ets and garden equipment to help 
our readers to better gardening. 


Handy Sprayer 


The Little Giant Ken-Sprayall hand sprayer has 
finger-tip control of all adjustments including 
nozzle and swivel. No tank to clean, hose is placed 
directly into ordinary mason jar containing the 
spray solution. Light weight, constructed of brass 
and oil-resistant tubing. $4.50 from Sprayers & 
Nozzles, Inc., Dept. 70, St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Portable Sprinkler System 

“Sprinklit’”’ waters 1 or 1,000 square feet 
with one setting. The unit consists of 50 
feet of Goodrich Koroseal tubing with 
five brass sprayers at nine foot intervais. 
Each sprayer has individual on and off 
control. With all sprayers off you have 
an extra garden hose. Weighs eight 
pounds. $17.95 and $14.95 plus postage. 
Howard Sales Co., Dept. 69, 1650 Bel- 
mont Ave., New Hyde Park, New York. 


War on Weeds 

The Tee-Weed eliminates the necessity 
of raking the lawn before mowing. 
Attached to your lawn mower, the flex- 
ible wires comb the grass and lift long 
weeds and seed heads upright for the 
mower blades. A heavier wire keeps the 
guide wires the proper distance above 
the ground even over a bumpy lawn. 
$3.50. Fits all mowers. New Haven 
Garden Tool Co., P. O. Box 1069, Dept. 
71, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Wick-Fed Pottery Planter 

This hand made planter is an original 
decorated by Knesseth Denisons in 
underglaze tones of Colonial Blue on a 
soft white background. Comes in the 
three patterns shown: Strawberry, Haw- 
thorne Bud, and Whig Rose. Please 
state preference. 5” by 44" high. Lower 
half can be used as a rose bowl or flower 
container. Postpaid, $3.95, including 
wick. No C.O.D.’s. Old Boston Potteries, 
Inc., Dept. 68, 104 Leverett Street, 
Boston 14, Massachusetts. 
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NEWER, BETTER pbogrou VARIETIES 


for your 1952 garden % 





BEANS \/Tenderlong 15: successor to the fa- 
mous Tendergreen, long the most popular Eight Asgrow plant breeding stations in dif- 
of all round-podded bush beans. The new ferent areas of the country are continuously 


pods are similar but a little longer and the at work to make sure that seeds of the 
highest quality are available for American 


plants are resistant to the ever-spreading 
“wage vegetable gardens. 
menace of mosaic disease. fe " ‘ 
Their first task is to keep the well-known 
lard ieti hei t iding th 
“~ . standard varieties at their best, avoidin e 
LIMA BEANS Evergreen :comes to fill a natural tendency of plants to revert need 
long-felt need—a small sized, plump the rougher forms from which they originally 
Lima bean with flavor such as makes the were bred. 
large Fordhook Limas so well liked. Their second task is to develop varieties im- 
proved in yield, quality and powers of re- 
Cc: -E JE x » Very ments . sistance to plant diseases or pests. Some of 
ee | ' tl eens | comata b ay nent ons solid. our more recent introductions from the ex- 
Ake the well known Glory of Enkhuizen tensive breeding program are listed here; 
but a week earlier and a little smaller. ethers will be found in the Asgrow 
GROWER’S GUIDE, free from your 
SEETESEIN gt , 7 ‘ dealer or our nearest address. 
SWEET CORN vVErie :A midseason yellow 
hybrid, with most attractive, long, slender ears of 
fine color and quality. 











VPeoria : A white hybrid with handsome ears of high table quality 
that hold longer than usual at prime picking stage. As with 
most white corn, somewhat later than the yellow types. 


HYBRID ONIONS _ VA series of hybrids designed to produce, 
from seed, larger and more uniform bulbs. 


PEAS Cody : A first early variety of Gradus type, but a few 
days earlier and resistant to Fusarium wilt. 


VRondo : A late dwarf type with very heavy yield of 
large pods well filled with peas of wonderfully fine quality. 


RADISH VBuccaneer: Small, globe- 
shaped roots with lustrous scarlet 
color and crisp texture; very uni- 
form and most attractive. 


TOMATO Jefferson : Developed to 
make tomato growing possible 
where soils have become infested 
with Fusarium wilt. A little smaller 
than Rutgers, with heavy though 
not concentrated set, thick-walled, 
relatively free from cracking. 


ss“ ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, Inc. 


has th 
panna esgthesnoat en Atlanta 2 e Cambridge, N.Y. e Indianapolis 25 e Los Angeles 21 
or can soon get them 
Memphis 2 ° Milford, Conn. & Oakland 4 e San Antenio 11 
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Imagine—your own fresh picked, delicious 
tipe-red strawberries month after month 
after month! Not just one crop in the Spring 
—or just in Autumn—but all the delicious 
berries you'll want SPRING ... SUMMER 
.. and FALL! These amazing Stern's Super- 
fection Strawberries are winning acclaim 
everywhere. Famous farm and garden au- 
thorities report amazing results in actual 
field tests. Small home garden tests prove 
new Superfection Strawberry outstanding 
for bigger crop from limited areas. 


3 times more fruit 
per square foot 
of garden area 


Now available to all home gardeners! 
Stern's sensational NEW SUPERFECTION 
—the greatest development in everbearing 
strawberries in many years. Each plant pro- 
duces amazing quantity of finest tasting, 
fresh strawberries. Actual field tests proved 
SUPERFECTION produced approximately 
8,000 quarts per acre the first year planted— 
THREE TIMES MORE FRUIT than older 
varieties! 


BIGGEST GARDEN HIT IN YEARS 
Stern’s famous FLOWERING STRAWBERRY BORDER 


Stern’s Superfection Strawberries 
make an ideal low flowering bor- 
der for your flower garden. Their 
sparkling white and yellow blos- 
soms, their lush green foliage and 
their brilliant red berries make the 
most beautiful of all border plant- 
ings. Now even city gardeners can 
enjoy delicious Strawberries with- 
out sacrificing scarce garden space. 
We also recommend our Superfec- 
tion Strawberries for planting 
along walks or in rock gardens. 


apart. 


BEST NEW BERRY FOR THE HOME — 


STERN’S NEW 


SUPERFECTION STRAWBER 


=gives 3 times more fruit! 


Smallest homes can easily use 50 
plants. Set plants 10-12 inches 


PB 1952 Stern’s Nurseries. Inc 


First crop in 90 days! 
Miracle Strawberries from 
June thru November 
PLANT NOW! 


YOU'LL PICK DELICIOUS STRAWBER- 
RIES IN 90 DAYS! Stern’s new Super- 
fection starts bearing only 90 days after 
planting. With exception of a week or two 
in hottest weather, they'll continue to bear 
right up until wintry, freezing weather— 
often until Thanksgiving! You'll pick bas- 
ket after basket of “exhibition” fruit—this 
year—next year—the year following. 


FIRM, JUICY, SUGAR SWEET! 
NEW FLAVOR SENSATION! 


You'll never really know how good straw- 
berries can taste, until you enjoy Stern's 
delicious new SUPERFECTION berries 
fresh out of your own garden. New thrilling 
strawberry flavor for shortcakes, pies, fresh 
strawberries-and-cream. Home-made jam is 
yours to enjoy the year ‘round. Plenty of 
frozen berries, too. 


CHECK QUANTITY 


] S0for 
$3.75 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Inc., Dept. Geneva, N. Y. 
I want strawberries in 90 days! Send me Stern’s new SUPERFECTION 
STRAWBERRY Plants. Each plant is guaranteed to bear big delicious 
berries—or my money back. 













wonderful with cream 





luscious jams 











flavorful shortcake 








Vigorous plants with heavy roots— 
guaranteed to bear in 90 days 
Don’t take chancés! Why waste time and money 
on bargain plants? Only Stern's guarantees won- 
derful results in 90 days—or money back. Only 
big plants with strong roots survive a hot, dry 
summer—produce big crops of gjant-size berries. 
Stern’s guaranteed No. 1 plants are well rooted 
—with thousands of long hair-like feeders on 
heavy fibrous roots. Stern’s new Superfection 
Strawberries have exceptional growing power— 
thrive even during hottest weather. Require min- 
imum of care. IMPORTANT—the extra heavy, 
long root systems are protected by special 
STERN’S MOIST-LOCKED packing for guar- 

anteed shipping safety. 
SAVE! NEW LOW PRICES! 
50 plonts 100 plants 250 plants 500 plants 
$3.75 96.00 2.08 o08.08 
postpaid postpeid 


Immediate Delivery. Send ered or a oe 


STERN’S NURSERIES 


Dept.H Geneva, N. Y. 
ORDER NOW! SUPPLY EXTREMELY LIMITED! 


Enclosed is $ 
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en GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


We Take to the Outdoors 

April again! Perhaps no other month realizes so many of our eager 
anticipations in the garden. For weeks now, we have been dreaming 
and planning what we will do as soon as the first warm days give us 
the signal to go ahead. Now, at last, we can get out to dig and plow, 
sow and plant, clean up and prune — and delight in the delicate green 
of leaf and grass expanding everywhere about us. 


Chores Are Endless 


There is so much to do that we hardly know where to begin. First, 
usually, there is the general cleaning up. Paper, leaves and trash 
have a way of collecting in spite of our efforts otherwise. Also at the 
top of the chore list is pruning, and it is important to do it before the 
buds begin to swell. Remember to cut Spring-flowering trees and 
shrubs lightly, and to go heavier on the Summer-flowering kinds as 
their blossoms appear in the current season’s growth. Perform the 
major pruning operation on the former after their flowers have faded. 


Spray Birch Trees Soon 

Unfortunately we do not always realize that early and preventive 
spraying is more effective and less expensive in the end. By now the 
dormant sprays should be out of the way, but late April or early May 
is the time to get after the birch leaf miner, that dreadful black fly 
that disfigures these most graceful of trees from the moment the 
tender new leaves are fully out. For best control use a 25° wettable 
benzene hexachloride (Lindane), or a 50°; wettable chlordane pow- 
der. A second spray will be needed in early June, and perhaps a third 
at the latter part of the month 

Weed Control in Strawberries 

Keeping weeds down in strawberry plantings has always been a prob- 
lem. Fortunately, through the use of 2, 4-D the broad-leaved weeds 
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can be checked. The spray should be used, at the rate of one pound 
per acre, before flowering time and after the fruit has been picked. 
On new beds where weeds are small one-half pound per acre is better, 
though a second treatment should follow. 


Get Vegetables Started 


This is the time to sow seed of cool weather vegetables, such as 
radishes, spinach, beets, lettuce, peas, parsnips and carrots. Squashes, 
sweet corn, tomatoes, and the crucifers will have to wait until the 
weather is settled. Since lettuce seed is so fine, you can get a better 
distribution by mixing a little corn meal in the package. As spinach 
goes to seed quickly with the advent of hot weather, plant it as early 
as possible. And if you like greens, put in some New Zealand spinach. 
It can tolerate the Summer heat, and will keep you supplied with 
greens all Summer long. Peas also hate the hot weather; get them 
in early, too 


Transplant Trees and Shrubs 


April is ideal for transplanting all kinds of trees and shrubs. This 
is especially true for the thin-barked and not-too-hardy trees and 
shrubs which must be moved only in the Spring. Included are birch, 
magnolia, redbud, beech, silver-bell, tulip-tree, holly, yellow-wood, 
mountain ash, sweet-gum, dogwood, pyracantha, vitex, buddleia, 
boxwood and the evergreen barberries. 


A Perennial Border Hath Charm 

There is something about a perennial border that is distinctively 
appealing. So if you do not have one, select a proper location with 
sun and good soil drainage, and begin to prepare the soil by digging 
it deeply and adding organic fertilizer if you want it to do well for 
many years. In selecting varieties, consider the new kinds and recent 
introductions as they are improvements over old forms. Thus they 
can be expected to be disease-free, more vigorous in growth, dwarfer 
and more compact in form, aside from the fact that they come in 
new and unique colors. 
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A Elower that Welcomes Spring 


In the past 20 years, Magnolia stellata, known as the starry magnolia, has been widely planted in city and 


suburban gardens. This handsome shrubby plant from Japan, with a maximum height of 15 feet, puts forth its 
delicate, white, multi-petaled blossoms in early Spring while the cold winds of belated March are often with us. 
Some years when temperatures change suddenly, the tips of the petals are quickly browned a few hours after open- 
ing, but this is not always the case with these fragile flowers which bid welcome to the often errant Spring season. 
The handsome foliage which is rich and lustrous throughout the growing year is decorated in Autumn by clusters 
of red fruits and fuzzy-brown flower buds for the following Spring’s awakening. In recent years, a variety with 


pink coloring on the outer petals has been introduced. 
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Thoughts from an Itatian Garden 


by Leolyn Everett Spelman, Florence, Italy 


HAT can one say about an Italian garden which has not 

been said before — in poetry, in prose, in music, in song 
from the roses of Paestum to the newest hybridization of orchids, 
which is being done m a range of glass houses on a hill beyond 
Bellosguardo — and envy one of the seven deadly sins! Yet I am 
glad to repeat the beautiful old truths, and shall begin by saying 
that the characteristic Italian garden is not a flower garden. 

As in all southern countries, the two chief desiderata are water 
and shade: allées and fountains, with balustrades and statues as 
decoration. Your flowering plants are in pots — even the lemon 
trees are potted here in Florence as they will not survive the cold, 
but retire under the shelter of ““Lemon houses” for the Winter. 

It is a mystery to me why my azaleas are sturdier, but the fact 
remains. Azaleas are one of the standbys of the more formal gar- 
dens in the Spring, and have become “de rigueur” for the opening 
of the festival of the Maggio Musicale, with the big foyer of the 
communal theatre banked with them. Wisteria and roses, both of 
which grow for the mere love of growing, are everywhere at that 
fortunate season, but there still are not very many of us who go 
to the trouble of planting tulips in quantity. In fact bulbs are 
a problem anyway, as they will not survive the hardness of an 
earth baked to real “terra cotta” under a merciless Summer sun, 
and have to be taken up and planted again in the Fall. 

But the ease with which they grow in this same blessed Tuscan 
earth — the astounding, fabulous, breath-taking ease of it — it 
is this to which I never have become accustomed, even after 30 
years. The flowers are stronger than the weeds. In my 10 years in my 
own country during the war I learned that, in less favored cli- 
mates, such is not invariably the case. We plant paper-white 
narcissus in the furrows of the farm under the olive trees, and 
flower them for Christmas and, not long after, the little wild 
purple hyacinths will follow. Like the crocus in the mountains, 
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which become sheets of palest lavender under a pale Spring sky, 
like the exquisite small wild cyclamen, in wooded places, they 
deal with their own affairs, and multiply endlessly, as do the 
violets. 

Meanwhile, in the walled garden, the anemones, which were 
planted in September, will have appeared by the end of December 
in a mild year, then a few brave camellias at the end of the terrace 
and, in spots which just suit their fancy, a few of the many Iris 
reticulata that I planted — very shy of blooming. The yellow 
jasmine, Jasminum nudiflorum, golden cascades in January; the 
intense purple accent of the Judas tree; the bright pink of the 
flowering almond and cherry will have gone; the forsythiaand the 
lilac will have had a burst of splendor so brief that it scarcely 
seems to have lasted over night. Then will come forget-me-nots 
and the Florentine iris, of which one sees precious few in spite of 
the name, then jasmine, later than the climbing roses, but by 
mid-June most of this wealth will have melted like fairy gold. 

However, I, being first and foremost a flower gardener, a dirt 
gardener, will have met these varied beauties with some others: 
schizanthus, nemesia, pansies, viscaria, linaria, aquilegia which 
is not really happy here but can be coaxed, camassia which has 
finally and surprisingly taken hold, aubrieta, mignonette, wall- 
flower, this last, another enchanting creature which grows wild 
like rosemary and salvia and lavender and clematis. I struggled 
for years to grow perennials, and finally compromised with myself 
on a mixed border. 

Again like all southern countries, Italy is happiest with shrubs 
and annuals. If your perennials do not burn to death in the 
Summer, they will rot under the Winter rain. I have abandoned 
delphinium, but my larkspur is four feet high. It has been fun 
to see what could be done for the time when the faithful roses and 

See page 172 
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OME a pleasant morning in late April, 
I am reminded that it is time to prepare 
my dalhilia beds to receive the tubers which 
have previously been divided. By the 10th 
of May, if weather permits, it’s planting 
time in my garden. 

At this time of year, Spring-flowering 
shrubs and perennials are blooming around 
the edges of our hillside property in which 
the dahlia beds occupy the central spaces 
on each of nine terraces. Actually, the gar- 
den looks like a multi-tiered stage waiting 
for our favorite flowers to sprout, grow and 
perform with their many-colored petals and 
variety of forms 


Stakes Go In at Planting Time 
The beds are long rectangles, three feet 
wide and of various lengths. In each bed is 
set a double staggered row of stakes, run- 
ning the long way, one foot in from each 
side. The stakes are carefully lined up four 
feet apart, with the aid of two guide lines. 
These beds running parallel with a grass 
path of two and one-half feet between each 
bed provide an air-shaft of four and one- 
half feet from the staggered poles of one bed 
to the staggered poles of the next. This ar- 
rangement makes for easy working among 
the plants later and for good air circulation. 
I use stakes varying from three to six feet 
in length, depending on the nature of the 
growth of the different kinds of dahlias in 
my garden. Each bed holds from 16 to 30 


firmly-set stakes. 


Poles Are Tagged 

By placing the poles four feet apart, two 
tubers can be planted near each pole, one on 
either side. However, if you wish to plant 
one tuber to a pole, space the poles three 
feet apart. By setting the stakes in place be- 
fore planting, injury to the tubers is 
avoided. To facilitate planting, I divide a 
number of different varieties of tubers, 
write the names on labels, place them in 
flats and then proceed to plant. 

The blending of colors in the various beds 
is a particular concern of mine, as I like 
each to have the appearance of a huge bou- 
quet at the end of August and during Sep- 
tember. The heights of the varieties must 
also be considered. All poles are tagged, and 
a label is attached to each with small screw 
eyes, six inches from the top of the stake. 
Five-inch plant labels, which have received 
a coat of flat white paint, are ideal for 
marking the varieties with Stafford’s in- 
delible ink. 


Set Tubers Horizontally 

In planting, I use a six-inch garden 
trowel to make a generous six-inch hole in 
front and back of each pole. Then, after 
softening up the soil in the bottom of the 
hole, a handful of a half-and-half mixture of 
bone meal and a 5-10-5 fertilizer is worked 
in. In planting the tubers, each is set 
horizontally with the eye about one inch 
from the stake and directly in front of it at a 
30-degree angle toward the grass path. 





Dahlias growing luxuriantly in the author's well-planned 
garden where his favorite flowers are arranged on nine terraces. 





Why Not Plant Dahlias; 


by Dr. Alexender Edgar Nash, Verona, New Jersey 


Each tuber is covered with three or four 
inches of soil after it has been run through 
my fingers to sift out stones. When doing 
this, be careful to protect the tender shoots 
from damage. 

Partially filling the hole, which we call 
cupping, allows the tender shoots to 
emerge from the soil easily, and develop 
rapidly without having to force their way 
through a tightly-packed surface. As each 
plant grows, the holes are filled in level with 
the ground to prevent rot. Always avoid 
packing the soil over the eyes of the tubers, 
and never hill up the plants. 


Tall Kinds Need Topping 

No water should be given newly planted 
tubers; however, green plants require 
watering when they are set out. Plants with 
a ball of soil are set so that the top of the 
ball is about three inches below the sur- 
face of the ground. They should be left with 
a slight cupping for a few days during which 
time they are watered. Then the soil should 
be filled in level. 

After two or three sets of large leaves 
have developed, the plants are topped 
the tall varieties low, and the short vari- 
eties high. However, we never top the mini- 
atures and pompons. They are encouraged 
to grow more or less wild so that the blooms 
will be small. With the large varieties, four 
main stems is the aim; growth is controlled 
by removing some of the laterals. Here and 

See page 152 


All too often, gardeners who 
enjoy growing the various 
types and forms of a particular 
plant fail to realize how they 
might be arranged most effec- 
tively. Rows and rows of 
varieties lined out like vege- 
tables lack eye appeal. How- 
ever, when the setting of the 
garden is considered, and color 
effects are planned before 
planting time, it is possible to 
achieve dramatic pictures in a 
garden where one genus of 
plants is featured. In Dr. 
Nash's garden where more than 
1700 dahlia tubers are set out 
annually, the varieties are ar- 
ranged to create a series of 
picturesque colorcombinations. 
In the May issue of Horticul- 
ture, our readers will find the 


concluding part of this story. 
Photo: Roche 
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Tools that Aerate 


and Water the Lawn 


by Edward I. Farrington, Weymouth, Massachusetts 


T SEEMS rather strange that practical tools for aerating the lawn have 
not been made available to home makers before this. There is nothing 
new about the principle involved. Soil tends to become compacted for vari- 
ous reasons. This reduces the amount of air in the soil. It also limits water 
penetration, with the result that the grass becomes shallow-rooted and 
more likely to dry out in time of drought. Greenskeepers have long prac- 
ticed aeration because they know that fertilizer spread on a hard surface is 
slow to reach the grass roots and that, indeed, much of it is washed away. 


They know, too, that much of the water applied 





does not soak into the ground. 


Spiking Tools Are Impractical 

Tools that remedy these conditions are certain 
to play a prominent part in the maintenance of 
home lawns. Spiking tools have sometimes been 
recommended in the past, but seldom used be- 
cause it was back-breaking work to push them in- 
to the ground a foot at a time across a lawn. Some 
ingenious gardeners made their own spiking de- 
vices by driving spikes through a board. They 
would tread on the board to force the spikes into 
the ground, also a slow and tedious process. 

The best of the new tools can be pushed like « 
lawn mower; they will loosen the soil to a depth of 
several inches. Then fertilizer can be placed where 
the grass roots can make prompt use of it, and 











seed can be sown where it will not wash away 
Likewise artificial watering will supply moisture 
where it is needed. There is reason to believe that 
the renovation of lawns can now be effected much 
more readily than in the past. Perhaps lawns can 
be restored by this method, whereas otherwise 
plowing and reseeding would be required. 


Fertilizer Spreaders 

Various devices for distributing fertilizers with 
the aid of the hose have been in use for several 
years, but the plan is being taken up now in a way 
which is sure to interest all those who have suffi- 
cient hose connections to reach the garden plot. 





Very efficient sprayers powered by water alone 





will deliver fine, forceful and fan-shaped sprays 
over or under the plants, and will measure just 
the right amount of material into the water at any 
pressure. The insecticide may be a liquid or in the 
form of a wettable powder. It is held in a glass jar 
from which it is fed into the distributor. 

Devices of this kind will fit in well with the 
greater use of fertilizers applied to the foliage of 
growing plants, a development which is receiving 
much attention at this time. The hose-powered 
sprayers can be used to advantage when feeding 
liquid fertilizers to the lawn. Even now there is a 
contrivance which, when set in the middle of the 
lawn, will spray fertilizers in all directions. 

Lawn sprinklers are legion, but it will interest 
some gardeners to know that there are kinds 
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The aerifier shown above is a new implement 
which loosens the soil under the grass without dis- 
turbing the surface. Air, water and plant food are 
able to reach the roots and make the grass more 
rigorous. The five sketches (top of page) indicate 
the cultivating action which leaves loose-walled 
cavities in the soil. 

(Opposite) A liquid fertilizer distributor which is 
easily attached to the hose. The square metal 
sprinkler below it distributes water to a square or 
rectangular plot. The multiple root soaker at the 
bottom is ideal for watering newly planted trees, 
shrubs and hardy perennials 


which will supply water to a perfect square 
or to a rectangular plot instead of distrib- 
uting it in a circle. There are places where 
this is very desirable. Then there is a 
sprinkler which can be operated by remote 
control. A slight tug on the hose regulates 
the spray or shuts off the water. 

A novelty which has attracted much at 
tention at the flower shows is a sprinkling 
device which is very simple and, therefore, 
very inexpensive. The water passes through 
a rubber tube which is whipped into a 
rotary motion by this action, causing the 
water to be distributed over a wide area 
It does not rust or get out of order. 


An Automatic Mulcher 

A simple lawn seeding device which was 
introduced last year found favorable re- 
ports. It is carried in the hand, and the seed 
is delivered in a wide semi-circle when a 
crank on the bottom of the appliance is 
turned. The amount can be regulated by 
turning a screw. Dry fertilizers and weed 
killers may be distributed in the same 
manner. Naturally, the device should not 
be used when the wind is blowing. 

Another novelty is a simple baffle to be 
installed on the front of hand lawn mowers 
Its purpose is to throw the grass back into 
the cutting blades, where it can be cut into 
small pieces which will disappear between 
the blades of grass. The grass is mulched 
automatically, and no raking is required. 
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Shrubs with Late Season Appeal 


by Viola Briner, Educational Consultant, Cleveland Garden Center 


— high color and interest of natural 

roadside plantings well 
worth driving for miles to enjoy may be re- 
peated in one’s own garden for permanent 
pleasure by giving proper attention to the 
selection and use of shrubbery in border and 


which is 


specimen plantings 

For example, the clear, bright red of the 
winged euonymus, Euonymus alatus, might 
be used as a keynote of an Autumn display 
of color in the garden. Even as the foliage 
begins to drop, a new picture is produced 
the winged 
twigs are revealed. In addition they suggest 
a later performance in the garden picture 
when they will be covered with the first 
tracery of Winter snow. Its dwarf variety, 


when interestingly-formed 


E. a. compactus, growing to a height of five 
feet, adds to its range of possibilities 


Euonymus for Fall Color 
Several of the 
euonymus entertain colorful fruits which 


deciduous species of 


become as the foliage 
drops after killing frosts occur. The fruits 
of the Eastern wahoo, £. 


pomegranate-purple 


more conspicuous 
atropurpureus, 
show a surprising 
color not found elsewhere in the garden. 
Winterberry euonymus, EF. bungeanus, holds 
its generous display of two-toned fruits 
well into the cold Winter months 


The euonymus repertoire in the Fall 


garden is given further variation by the 


foliage of one of the evergreen vine forms, 
purple-leaf winter-creeper, Euonymus for- 
tunei coloratus, which turns to a rich bronzy 
purple in the Autumn. Any of the euony- 
mus group may be grown in either sunny 
or shady situations 


The Elaeagnus Are Eligible 
Out of the singular metallic, woolly gray 
twigs of cherry elaeagnus, Elaeagnus multi- 


flora, emerge clusters of silvery pink berries 


which follow the pink bloom of the early 
Summer. This shrub, of easy culture, 
adapts itself well in any sunny exposure. 
Autumn elaeagnus, EF. umbellata, is taller, 
growing to 12 feet; it is especially hardy in 
difficult, windswept situations. 

Of particular interest to those who enjoy 
seed pods or the effect of ripened dried 
plant parts is the shrub known to many 
as summer-sweet, Clethra alnifolia, which 
blooms in the late Summer. Its fragrant 
white flower spikes are followed by graceful 
seed heads which last through the Winter. 

Drooping leucothoe likewise carries a 
ripened brown, terminal seed spike and at 
the same time rich, fleshy brown buds for 


next season’s bloom. A deep bronze tinges 





*holo: Genereur 


F 
Cotoneaster racemiflora soongorica makes a shapely plant when skillfully pruned 
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its evergreen foliage. making it a truly 
vear-around classic for the garden. Another 
broad-leaved evergreen, and one which is 
distinctive in its grape-like fruiting habit. 
is the Oregon holly-grape, Mahonia aqui- 


folium. Two easily grown varieties of holly 


also set black fruits — the inkberry, [lez 
glabra, and Japanese holly, /. crenata. 


Berry-bearing Viburnums 

Some of the most choice varieties of 
shrubs in the Summer garden are the 
American cranberry bush, Viburnum trilo- 
bum, with its heavy clusters of bright cran- 
berry-red fruits and black-haw, V. pruni- 


folium, which combines fresh pink to bluish- 


black fruit as it ripens with deep bright red 
to purple Autumn foliage. Leather-leaf vi- 
burnum, V. rhytidophyllum, has a bold 
tapestry-like evergreen leaf which provides 
a rich setting for its red to black fruit. The 
nannyberry, V’. lentago, is a black-fruiting 
species. Yellow-berry linden viburnum, V 
dilatatum xanthocarpum, is well described 
in its name. 

In the taller shrub group, suitable for 
heavy borders, is sapphire-berry or sweet- 
leaf, Symplocos paniculata, and the buck- 
thorns, Rhamnus frangula and R. davurica, 
with their black fruits borne in the axils of 
the leaves. European privet, Ligustrum 
vulgare, is most imposing with its heavy 
terminal clusters of shiny blue-black ber- 
ries. The common spice-bush, Lindera 
benzoin, grows in a clean free-branching 
habit, and its amber-yellow Autumn foliage 
is further enhanced by bright red berries. 
borne singly on the twigs. There are beth 
red- and black-fruiting varieties of choke 
berry, Aronia arbutifolia and A. Melan- 
ocarpa respectively. 


Some with Red Fruits 

There are numerous red-fruiting shrubs 
in addition to those already mentioned. 
Common winter-berry, Ilex verticillata, is 
one of the most dependable. The coton 
easters offer some of the most attractive 
branching patterns lined with red fruits 
Spreading Cotoneaster di 
varicata, is a species of many uses in the 


cotoneaster, 


garden. Cranberry cotoneaster, (. apicu- 
lata, has the largest fruits of the group, while 
sungari cotoneaster, C. racemiflora soon- 
gorica, has a raceme. Red Autumn foliage 
remaining late in the season gives added 
textural interest to the red fruits of the 
deciduous barberries. Japanese barberry, 
Ber! cris thunbergi, and its dwarf variety, 
B. £. minor, have been favorites where com- 
pact plantings are required. 

White fruiting shrubs are especially im- 
portant when planning for effective Fall 
iandscapes. Billowing clumps of gray dog- 

See page 163 
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Use Hormones on Cuttings 


by Marilyn L. Briggs, Champaign, Illinois 


MATEURS as well as professional 
“green thumbs” can root cuttings suc- 
cessfully by using plant hormones. The 
treatment is simple and inexpensive and the 
results extraordinary. 


You can add many beautiful shrubs, 
vines and perennials to your garden with 
very little expense. In fact, there are numer- 
ous advantages to using plant hormones for 
rooting. The callus forms more quickly 
and the roots develop more rapidly and 
over a larger area, along the stem as well as 
at the base. More roots form, often 20 to 40 
as against three to five by the old-style 
treatments. Many slow, difficult and almost 
impossible species are easily rooted. Cut- 
tings may be transplanted earlier, and the 
plants have greater resistance to outdoor 
conditions. Perhaps the greatest advantages 
are the money and valuable time you will 
save by using these hormones. You can 
have fun and success with fruit and nut 
trees, ornamental shrubs and house plants 
by these simple hormone treatments. 


Hormones Arouse Activity 

The Greeks had a word meaning “I 
arouse to activity,” from which “hormone” 
is derived. Plant hormones are organic acids 
found naturally in plants, and produced 
synthetically in the laboratory. The name is 
a good one for they certainly incite activity 
in cuttings. 


Every gardener knows that each plant 
requires different shading, temperature, 
moisture and rooting media. Likewise, each 
plant roots best under its own required 
concentration of plant hormones and in the 
type of application you apply. No general 
rule can be fitted to all plants, but a few 
general directions will aid you in getting a 
quick, abundant supply of strong roots 
from stem cuttings. 


Readily Available 

Commercial preparations of plant hor- 
mones are now available under many trade 
names. They may be purchased inex- 
pensively at floral shops, greenhouses or by 
mail through seed catalogs and supply 
houses. Complete directions are printed on 
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each package. You can obtain the chemicals 
and prepare your own, but this usually re- 
quires technical directions not readily 
available to the home gardener. 


Easy to Handle in Solution 

You can get plant hormones in a number 
of forms, depending upon the specific 
plants you want to start and the season of 
the year. Perhaps the most popular method 
is the water solution. In this method, let the 
cuttings stand with their lower ends about 
two inches deep in a water solution, con- 
taining dissolved crystals of plant hor- 
mones, for 12 to 24 hours before planting. 
There is a quick dip method also in which 
the concentration of hormones is much 
greater. Dip single cuttings or bundles of 
cuttings in the solution for about five 
seconds, and then plant them directly. If 
you have a number of cuttings to treat, you 
can save a great deal of time by using 
bundles of even length. Many species will 
be stimulated sufficiently by this treatment, 
and the solution can be re-used. 


In Powder Form 

In using the powder preparation, there is 
practically no danger of injuring stem tis- 
sues as there often is in the concentrated 
water solution. First, dip the lower end of 
the cutting in water and then into the hor- 
mone powder. Tap or shake off the excess, 
and plant the slip immediately. Be sure to 
dip the cuttings separately with this 
method so that the powder is evenly dis- 
tributed. For species that are very diffi- 
cult to root, retreat the cuttings after two 
or three weeks, and then replant them. 

The other method used by amateurs is 
one involving a lanolin paste. Simply 
smear the paste on the lower sides of the 
cutting, and plant as before. Take care that 
you do not apply the paste to the bottom 
of the slip, as lanolin is impervious to water, 
and your cuttings will wilt and die if they 
cannot absorb water. 


Simple Rooting Medium 
Professional gardeners think that a mix- 
ture of half peat moss and half sand is the 
best rooting medium for most plants. Wash 
the sand before mixing it with the peat. 


Until a new root system is established, pro- 
tect the plants from moisture loss through 
their leaves by either removing about three- 
fourths of the bottom leaves or by shading 
the plants with cheese-cloth or glass. When 
glass is used, as with roses, lift the jar each 
day for aeration. 


Types of Cuttings 

Hardwood cuttings are those taken in 
the Fall or Winter during the dormant 
period. Store the bundles of twigs through 
the Winter, and then treat them before 
planting. Remember to mark the lower 
ends in some way so that you will not make 
a mistake in the Spring. Semi-hardwood 
cuttings are taken during the growing 
season. Cut hardwood and semi-hardwood 
slips, such as spirea, forsythia, dogwood and 
lilac, from three and a half to eight inches 
long, with at least two buds per cutting. 
A straight cut with a sharp knife is best. 

Prepare soft greenwood cuttings from 
two to four inches long. Allow at least one 
green leaf to remain intact, and provide 
shade until the roots begin to form. If 
possible, make terminal cuttings of the 
main stem. Avoid high concentrations in 
water solution for many greenwood cuttings 
and for all herbaceous cuttings because 
their tissues are easily injured. 

Cuttings of herbaceous plants are limited 
almost entirely to the perennial dicotyle- 
dons. Chrysanthemums, dahlias, geraniums, 
verbenas, English and German ivy, honey- 
suckle and many others do respond well to 
hormone treatment, however. Herbaceous 
stems should snap clean across and not 
bend or string. Treat these soft stems 
rapidly and plant them immediately while 
they are still firm. Be sure that any plant 
used for cuttings is in vigorous health. 


Not All Species Root 

You should remember, however, that 
plant hormones will not cause all species to 
root. They do miraculous things, though 
they are not a substitute for good care. 
The careful gardener will continue to pay 
attention to conditions of light, moisture 
and temperature when rooting cuttings 
with plant hormones. 
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New Grasses and Lawn Substitutes 


by Geoffrey S. Cornish, University of Massachusetts 


REMENDOUS interest is being shown 

this Spring in new types of lawn grasses 
and substitutes for grass. Some of the new 
grasses have many attributes to recommend 
them, and the grass substitutes are certainly 
of horticultural interest. 

Before deciding to use a new grass or 
grass substitute in his 1952 lawn program, 
however, it is most important for the home- 
owner to consider all the factors involved, 
particularly if he believes that any of these 
plants will be the answer to all his varied 
lawn troubles 

Despite introduction of these new types, 
a high quality seed mixture for home lawns 
in the cool humid regions of the United 
States, as in former years, contains at least 
75 per cent by weight of one or more of the 
following well-known permanent grasses: 
Kentucky bluegrass, creeping red fescue or 
Chewings red fescue, Colonial bent grass, 
bent rough-stalked 

for shade 


velvet grass and 


meadow 


The New Merion Bluegrass 

When the first three are mixed together 
with five to 25 per cent by weight of a quick 
growing nurse grass such as domestic rye, a 
mixture is obtained that is remarkably well 
adapted to many of the varied conditions 
found on home lawns. Moreover, seeds of 
Kentucky blue and of strains of creeping 
red fescue and Colonial bent are in fairly 
good supply. 

A few fortunate people, however, will be 
able to obtain seed of Merion (B27) blue- 
grass, an improved form of Kentucky blue. 
Merion is a superb grass for home turf, but 
there is only a limited supply of seed avail- 
able this year. In many ways it is superior 
to the older Kentucky blue. For instance, it 
spreads much more rapidly to form a turf, 
and is almost immune to the fungus disease, 
Helminthosporium leafspot, which fre- 
quently kills large patches of an ordinary 
bluegrass lawn. It is also more drought- 
resistant. Because it has a spreading rather 
than an upright habit of growth it will not 
look too unsightly if mowing is neglected 
for a few weeks. Such neglect, however, 
offsets one of the major advantages of this 
grass, the fact that it can be clipped closer 
than the older bluegrass, thus presenting a 
sward of neater and trimmer appearance. 


Merion Goes a Long Way 

The cost of Merion seed is high, but one 
to one and one half pounds per 1,000 square 
feet is sufficient for a new lawn. Comparing 
this rate to three-four pounds for Ken- 
tucky bluegrass, the extra cost per 1,000 
square feet is not excessive. A homeowner 
obtaining a small quantity of this seed 
would find it useful for patching his lawn in 
thin and bare spots, but this valuable seed 
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will be wasted unless a good seed bed is 
prepared before sowing. To do this, the 
patch can be spiked, and then fertilized with 
a few ounces of superphosphate and a com- 
plete fertilizer. After seeding, the patch 
should be covered with a piece of burlap or 
with a light covering of screened soil. 
Patching from year to year in this manner 
might eventually result in a Merion lawn. 


Other Lawn Grasses 

Mixtures containing a percentage of 
Merion are also obtainable, and will be 
useful for seeding new lawns. Merion is 
indeed a superior grass, but it is not a 
miracle grass as some suppose. Its intro- 
duction to a lawn will not be a substitute 
for adequate maintenance. 

Z52 Zoysia, a new and fine-bladed form 
of Japanese lawn grass, Zoysia japonica, is 
available in some districts in the form of 
plugs supplied by nurseries. These can be 
inserted in new or old lawns at one-foot 
intervals. In two to three years, they prob- 
ably will have taken over the entire lawn, 
making a turf that is almost crab grass free 
and one that remains green in the driest 
Summer months. In addition to being 
expensive to purchase and slow to spread, 
this grass has another major disadvantage. 
It browns off during the first heavy frosts of 
Autumn, remaining in this dormant and 
colorless state until fairly late the following 
Spring. 


Improved Bermuda Grass 

Older forms of Japanese lawn grass until 
recently recommended for home lawns are 
proving too coarse and too slow to spread 
and, therefore, are only of value on parts of 
the lawn where more beautiful turf grasses 
will not grow. Alta fescue also has too coarse 
a blade to make a presentable home lawn. 
Until last year it was hoped that U-3 
Bermuda, a new form of the Bermuda grass 
used extensively in the South, would be 
sufficiently Winter hardy for lawns in the 
North, but such is not proving to be the 
case, and the use of this grass for home 
lawns in the cool humid regions, except in 
the most southerly portions, is now ruled 
out. Plant breeding has produced varieties 
of creeping bent grass, termed polycross 
strains, for golf putting greens. It is un- 
likely, however, that these will become 
important for home turf. 

Grass substitutes include a number of 
low growing species suggested for use on 
lawns in place of grass. A distinction must 
be drawn, of course, between these and the 
conventional ground covers used for special 
locations in the garden. 

It is sometimes claimed that grass sub- 
stitutes require little or no mowing, a 
characteristic that would naturally endear 


them to any man were it not that they re- 
quire most careful and specialized care in 
other respects, particularly in regard to 
weeding, rolling and fertilizing. In the long 
run greater labor is usually expended in 
growing these plants than in growing grass. 
Very often, too, the result of using one of 
these substitutes is an inferior lawn. 


Dichondra and Pearlwort 

Last Summer dichondra, Dichondra 
repens, attracted some attention. The plant 
spreads rapidly to cover the ground with its 
stems and leaves. Since the latter have an 
area of one-half to one square inch, the cov- 
ering obtained is not particularly pleasing 
in appearance. Dichondra can stand little 
wear, and therefore does not appear to be a 
very practical plant for the average, much- 
trod-upon home lawn. 

Sod of pearlwort, Sagina procumbens, can 
be purchased. In moderate to fairly heavy 
tree shade where it is difficult to grow grass, 
pearlwort may thrive, and produce a very 
beautiful moss-like turf when heavily 
watered. Although costly to purchase, it is 
sometimes possible to obtain small quanti- 
ties of this material from the local golf 
superintendent, who is usually glad to get 
rid of it, because its spongy nature makes it 
a most objectionable weed on golf greens. 


Little Mowing for Pearlwort 

A unique and beautiful lawn, but one 
that is by no means pest and trouble free, 
can be made by planting two-inch squares of 
pearlwort sod about six inches apart. With 
plenty of water, fertilizer and rolling, a 
lawn will be obtained in a season or two, 
but considerably more labor is involved 
than in building one from grass despite the 
fact that pearlwort requires little mowing. 
Until a homeowner has experimented on a 
small seale with this plant and observed its 
performance, thus drawing his own con- 
clusions as to its usefulness for his purposes, 
it is not recommended that he use it ex- 
tensively on his lawn. 

Dichondra and pearlwort are two grass 
substitutes currently attracting attention, 
but over the years many others have come 
and gone. Seed of chamomile, Anthemis 
nobilis, was at one time sold for this purpose 
as also was yarrow, Achillea millefolium, 
sandwort, arenaria species, and plants of 
turfing daisy, matricaria species. 


Merion Is Spectacular 

Of all the new grasses only Merion can be 
considered spectacular, and that is because 
it makes a better lawn when properly main- 
tained and not because it is a labor saver. 
Z52 Zoysia is also promising, and in the 
future it is indeed probable that both these 
grasses will become increasingly popular as 
more and more seed becomes available. 
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\ fan-shaped specimen trained on wire 
supports is easily accessible for frequent 
pruning. Note the abundant crop of 
summer pears which this tree bears. 


An espaliered tree that serves a triple purpose 
framing a window, softening a wall and producing fruit. 


Espalier Fruits 


HE word “‘espalier” refers to the trellis or framework against which fruits or other 
plants are trained; likewise it is the term for a plant so trained. It is an ancient art in 
Europe, where the problems of frosty weather and lack of space challenge the ingenuity 
of gardeners. Connoisseurs of choice fruit enjoy growing their favorite kinds in this manner 
because of the ease of pruning, spraying and gathering the fruit. The symmetrical patterns 
of espaliers make pleasing tracery against garden walls, fences and buildings the year 
‘round. Ambitious gardeners with limited space can also adapt flowering shrubs and small 
trees in this manner. Plants like forsythia, with supple branches, are easily trained provided 
the pruning shears are kept in constant use. 
A triple U-shaped specimen, one of several 
forms in which espaliers are usually grown. 
Espaliers are easily fastened to walls with 
pieces of covered wire or strips of leather. 


Apples and pears can be trimmed as single and double horizontal cordons to,form 


low hedges. Heavy wire attached to cedar posts provides support for the branches. 
Photo: Genereux 


The same tree, in full leaf, has been carefully 
pruned to retain its characteristic outline. 
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Consider the Dwart Iris 


by Elizabeth B. Miles, Shaker Heights, Ohio 


OO little attention has been given to 

the numbers of small iris that can be 
successfully grown in the garden. The tall 
bearded class has long dominated the iris 
family, though rightfully so, as it consists 
of the most magnificent specimens. How- 
ever, there are several little iris that should 
be seen more often. Charming and delicate, 
they are easy to grow, and are useful in 
places unsuitable for the taller varieties. 
Sheltered by friendly rocks, clustered at the 
foot of a wall, planted along the edge of a 
garden path or under trees in semi-shade, 
these small fry look their best. Through 
their use, the iris blooming time may be 
stretched from the last cold days of Winter 
to the early days of June. 


Hardy Harbingers of Spring 

The first hardy garden iris to appear in 
the Spring, sometimes through the snow, 
is Iris reticulata from the Caucasus, a bul- 
bous species, called the netted iris because 
of the veins that cover each tiny bulb. The 
purple flower, marked with bright gold, 
grows on a stalk to a height of about six 
inches. It blooms with the crocus, a distant 
relative. It requires similar culture. and the 
bulb should be planted early in the Fall; 
it must have good drainage, and should be 
left undisturbed through the Summer to 
ripen thoroughly. 

Slightly earlier is the light blue hybrid 
called Cantab. The interesting leaves of this 
variety, four-sided, very narrow and soldier- 
straight, continue to grow after the flower 
fades, to a height of 10 inches, then they 
gradually die down and disappear entirely. 
In my rock garden, I find these iris easy to 
grow, thriving in a loamy soil, in semi- 
shade, without any particular care. Planted 
in clusters of six or eight, the purple type 
contrasts sharply with the yellow crocus, 
but a better companion is the hoop-petti- 
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coat daffodil, Narcissus bulbocodium con- 
spicuus, The hybrid, Cantab, blends well 
with the lovely blue blossoms of the 
Siberian squill, Scilla sibirica. 


A Yellow-flowering Candidate 

Blooming in late April are several tiny 
iris, species and hybrids, which set the 
pattern for continuous bloom well into 
May. Believed to be the first to bloom is 
I. atroviolacea, a minute purple-flowered 
variety of I. pumila. A species, with yellow 
flowers, is I. flavissima of Hungary, called 
the sand iris. Fleeting in flower,— barely a 
half day — and rather difficult to please, it 
was only a transient in my garden. The 
hybrids, however, Ylo, yellow, Cream Tart 
and Mist O’ Pink, a dainty mauve, all tiny, 
are easier to grow. 

Through the oncocyclus strain from the 
Orient come other interesting iris. One, 
Zwanenburg, by comparison a giant, grows 
15 to 18 inches tall on my rock wall. Its 
flowers, an unusual tone of brown, look 
best with yellow flowers, such as those of 
Alyssum saxatile luteum, madwort. While 
this iris is early, another hybrid with 
Oriental blood, Peshawar, a smoky purple 
in color and a fast increaser, blooms well 
into June with the tall bearded class. Its 
dark-colored flower needs the brightness of 
yellow and other contrasting hues. 


Dwarf Bearded Hybrids 

There are innumerable dwarf bearded 
hybrids, some of them Fall-blooming, which 
make choosing very difficult. A few of the 
newer ones are a must, for they have better 
form and color. They also increase quickly, 
and are floriferous and responsive even to 
ordinary care. 

Familiar among the older varieties are 
yellow Glee, white Bride, purple Tony and 
recurrent Jean Siret, though there should 
be a place for Blue Mascot, Little Elsa, re- 
current Sound Money, Violet Gem, Yellow 
Frills and bright Path Of Gold. With the 
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very late Ladies of Peeling, a light blue 
there should be a satisfactory season of 
dwarf iris bloom of over three weeks. Form- 
ing a Spring garden in a sunny place on a 
rock wall or a stony bank, these iris belong 
among mounds of Phlor subulata, both the 
pink and the white arabis, primroses, 
alyssum and the plump, purple spires of the 
grape hyacinth. 


Iris Cristata and Its Varieties 

Blooming with the tulips, is a native to 
our South, J. cristata. Belonging to the 
evansia group, this dainty creeping plant is 
called the crested iris because of the ridged 
growth on the lower petals in place of the 
more familiar beard. It likes semi-shade 
and a loamy soil, and the tiny, fat green and 
brown rhizomes must be kept covered. A 
top dressing of light humus in the Spring 
and late Summer will protect the thread- 
like roots, and keep them anchored to the 
ground. The flower is lavender-blue; the 
foliage rather heavy and broad. The white 
form, I. c. alba, is more unusual and con- 
sidered more difficult to grow. However, 
both thrive for me among stones where the 
tiny roots play out among the crevices. Not 
a formal garden, but a wild garden seems 
the proper place for this iris. There you can 
also grow variety J. c. lacustris from the 
Great Lakes region. It is smaller, a deeper 
blue, and in moist, peaty soil seems content 
with the violets and trilliums under Rhodo- 
dendron carolinianum. 


A Slender and Dainty Species 
Flowering a little later is another crested 
species that is native to Japan, I. gracilipes, 
slender iris, described sometimes as a min- 
iature Japanese iris. It is an extremely 
dainty species, with a frilled pinkish-mauve 
flower, slender six-inch branching stems 
See page 164 
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Barnyard Manure in Polite Society 


by R. R. Thomasson, Columbia, Missouri 


HE old sayings that distance lend 
enchantment and familiarity breed 
contempt were never more applicable than 
to that lowly but all-important garden 
commodity — barnyard manure. When it 
was to be had almost for the asking, we 
avoided reference to it when among gentle 
people. If it became necessary to mention 
it, we used the term fertilizer, or, possibly 
if in a mood of utter abandon, we might 
say barnyard fertilizer. Now that it is as 
difficult to come by as that other precious 
material, stored at Fort Knox, we seem to 
have lost some of our diffidence. Could it 
be that our very reluctance in years gone 
by to mention the commodity and give it 
due credit when extolling the virtues of our 
roses or chrysanthemums has brought the 
curse of the modern gardener, the dearth 
of barnyard manure? Our attitude toward 
manure has been as reprehensible as though, 
while pointing out the ornamental features 
of a stately mansion, we were ashamed of 
the solid timber that supports it. 


From the Good Book 

We have Biblical authority for giving 
animal manure due credit. In the 13th 
chapter of St. Luke we find the parable of 
the fig tree that bore no fruit for three 
years. The owner, losing patience and 
having no county agent to consult, ordered 
his steward to “cut it down; why cumbereth 
it the ground.” 

But the dresser of the vineyard knew his 
stuff — he probably had attended the 
ancient equivalent of our modern state 
college of agriculture. Remonstrating, he 
said, “Lord, let it alone this year also, till I 
dig about it, and dung it.”” The inference is 
that the treatment brought satisfactory 
results as has been the case repeatedly 
under similar circumstances ever since. 

Possibly English gardeners read their 
Bible more diligently than we Americans; 
or possibly they are just naturally more 
honest in their desire to give credit where 
credit is due. In any event two articles 
in recent issues of the delightful British 
publication, My Garden, pay honest tribute 
to barnyard manure. 


Half a Crown a Load 

Major C. S. Jarvis writes of allowing 
himself to be tantalized by following a 
“lorry laden with that highly scented but 
most desirable adjunct to successful hor- 
ticulture that is rarely seen and almost un- 
obtainable for the ordinary gardener today. 
This,” he continues, “was a load of well- 
rotted farmyard manure (the same as 
our barnyard product) of quite superfine 
quality, and I was able to judge of its merits 
owing to my close and down-wind prox- 
imity to it.” 
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The Major further punishes himself by 
allowing his mind to dwell on “the days 
when first-class farmyard manure was ob- 
tainable in unlimited quantities —at about 
half a crown a Scotch cart load.” Now 
what I know about the British monetary 
system is precious little — but I would 
guess that half a crown is some sort of unit 
in that system. Prized though it may be, a 
Scotch cart load of manure really isn’t 
worth half the British crown in its imperial 
sense—at least in my thinking. 

Major Jarvis pays real tribute to the 
short supply of manure when he refers to 
the present-day necessity of hauling the 
commodity 100 miles after finding a farmer 
willing to sell a load at a good price. 

Another article in the same publication 
leaves not the least vestige of doubt that 
the commodity used in the parable to resus- 
citate the fig tree has really been accepted 
for its true worth by those of gentle breed- 
ing. This latter article by Miss C. C. Vyv- 
yan tells in an intriguing manner of her 
conniving with a titled English woman to 
gather sheep dung from public parks for a 
lot of ailing tomatoes. She gives informa- 
tion, from first-hand experience, on how to 
approach problems of gathering the “nub- 
bles” — we would say pellets — in her 
sack while romantic young couples were 
seated about on the grass of the park. 


She Stifled Her Misgivings 

Stalking the quarry — not the sheep, 
since she early learned that aged nubbles 
are carried with somewhat more satisfac- 
tion in a sack than are fresh ones — she 
approached a collection with a certain non- 
chalance, being concerned apparently only 
with the beauty of the day. It was after 
she became a part of the landscape that she 
discreetly scraped the nubbles into the sack. 

Miss Vyvyan confesses to some mis- 
givings as to property rights in such a 
situation. Did the quarry “come under 
the heading of mineral rights. Was it 
treasure trove and confiscate to the Crown?”’ 
That legal question didn’t bother very long. 
She tells us, “I stifled my misgivings.” 

She testifies to “. . . a sense of elation 
as of one who seeks a fortune with high 
hopes, and if, in the next hour or so I find 
some excrement of sheep, why I shall 
break into paeans of victory as if I had dis- 
covered Eldorado.” The sheep manure 
was as effective with the tomato plants as 
was the digging and dunging treatment 
given the fig tree. 

If any additional evidence is needed that 
manure has been accepted as a reputable 
commodity it is found in the case of a patri- 
cian neighbor of ours who spoke in awed 
and grateful terms of a truck load of barn- 
yard manure that she received as a Christ- 


mas present. Then I knew that anciently 
honorable material was again on the pre- 
ferred list of cultured gardeners. (If this 
practice becomes popular, the price will 
reach the inflationary level. Editor’s Note) 

With all prejudice obliterated I delved 
into the subject. Figuratively, that is, 
though I longed to do so literally. My heart 
skipped a beat when I read in a farm paper, 
“Manure in this city is usually sold by the 
two-horse-load — about 1% tons — at 
the rate of $1.00 per load or 66¢ per ton.” 
But that was in Toronto in 1876. 


In Poor Repute in Kansas 

An appraisal of the general esteem in 
which barnyard manure was held in Kan- » 
sas back at the beginning of the last quarter ~ 
of the 19th century is found in a letter — 
written by E. M. Shelton, Professor of 
Agriculture at Kansas State Agricultural — 
College. Writing from Manhattan under ~ 
date of May 5, 1876, Professor Shelton © 
said, “Stable manure in this vicinity is held ~ 
in very light estimation. Indeed by the © 
householders of this city, and quite ~ 
generally by farmers, manure is regarded as © 
one of those things —like drouth and © 
grasshoppers — with which a mysterious © 
providence sees fit to clog the operations of © 
the husbandman. The great bulk of stable 
manure made in this city is, every Spring, 
carted into ravines and vacant lots — ~ 
wherever, in short, with least expense it ~ 
can be put out of reach of the senses.” f 


Massachusetts Knows 

But there were prophets of the value of © 
despised stable manure in this new country 
of ours more than 100 years ago. In 1844 
the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture awarded to Samuel L. Dana a 
prize of $100 for the best essay on manure. 
In fact Mr. Dana was a bit overenthusiastic 
when he wrote, “It (manure) contains 
all the plants need for their growth.” 

We know a lot more today about manure 
than did the fig tree dresser, Professor 
Shelton or Mr. Dana. And we are resource- 
ful enough to master the problem of 
gardening in an age when trucks and cars 
have eliminated the horse from city streets; 
and the family cow is no more. 

Still if you know someone who keeps a 
horse or a cow, and who is unusually 
generous or lacking in an appreciation of 
barnyard manure, try to bargain with him 
for a truck load or two. If you are suc- 
cessful, you have the characteristics of a 
business executive. True, compost, green 
manure and commercial fertilizer will do 
the job. However, if you are an old-time 
gardener, nothing satisfies like smelling 
good garden loam and barnyard manure as 
they mingle at garden-making time. 
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That Fragrance Called Jasmine 


by Edna K. Neugebauer, Altadena, California 


ANY a gardener is confused by the 
variety, often of dissimilar plants, 
that are called jasmine or, in its more poetic 
form, jessamine. One thing they all have in 
common: a permeatingly sweet perfume. 
Some of them, with common names like 
Madagascar jasmine or Chilean jasmine, 
hint of far-off, exotic lands; many come 
from such old, romantic places as Persia, 
Arabia, India and China, while others hail 
from little known Peru, Chile or the West 
Indies. Only one is a native American. 
Their aroma has been loved and pre- 
served through the ages. Jasmine tea is a 
delicacy enjoyed by many. The native girls 
of the East bind the jasmine blossoms in 
their oiled hair overnight to scent the air 
with its delicate perfume. For centuries the 
fragrance has been extracted by steeping 
the blossoms in oil with direct sunlight to 
hasten the process. At present jasmine is a 
fragrance that can be had in bath salts and 
soaps, toilet water, perfumes and powders. 


The Name Is Confusing 

What, then, is jasmine? I shall tell first 
of some of the more familiar plants that are 
called jasmine or jessamine, but really are 
of different families with other botanical 
names. Then we will cover the true jas- 
mines. Probably night-blooming jasmine is 
the one most often mistaken for a true jas- 
mine. It is Cestrum nocturnum, a large, un- 
tidy shrub native to the West Indies. Its 
small, greenish-white flowers are rather in- 
conspicuous, but at night they open to per- 
fume the entire garden and waft their 
penetrating fragrance through open win- 
dows. A small cluster of the flowers will 
scent a large room. A similar but smaller 
shrub is willow-leaved jessamine, C. parqui, 
from Chile, the hardiest of the species. C. 
diurnum, largest of the three, has white 
flowers and is known as day-jessamine be- 
cause of its blooming habit. All are tender 
to be grown only in our mildest climates or 
in the glasshouse. 


Jasmine-like Gardenia 

The cape-jasmine is Gardenia jasminoides 
(meaning the gardenia that is jasmine-like) 
from China. It is a fairly low shrub, with 
large, rich green leaves. Most varieties pre- 
fer some shade and bloom in Winter, 
though one likes the sun and puts forth its 
big, fragrant, many-petaled flowers in the 
Summer. The variety G. j. radicans is a 
very low edging shrub, with small leaves 
and flowers. The blossoms of all have thick, 
waxy petals, white to cream in color, that 
become almost yellow as they fade. The 





perfume is intense; so much so in fact that 
many persons object to it in the house. It 
is grown all through the Southern states 

nd in southern California, sometimes as a 
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low hedge plant. It is also. the florists 
flower, both North. and South, grown in 
greenhouses for corsages. 

Carolina jessamine, vellow jasmine, false 
jasmine, jasimer and wild jasmine of the 
Carolinas — all these names have been be- 
stowed upon Gelsemium sempervirens, an 
evergreen twining vine that is the only so- 
called jasmine that is native to our country 
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growing wild from Virginia to Florida. Its 
golden yellow trumpets usually appear in 
Winter, and their fragrance has given them 
the many jasmine names. It clambers up 
into trees, spreads over the ground and 
down banks or screens porches. So loved 
is it in the South that it has been named the 
state flower of South Carolina. 





Gardenia jasminoides 






A Chilean Native 

Mandevilla suaveolens is the Chilean- 
jasmine, a deciduous vine with pointed, 
heart-shaped leaves and racemes of fra- 
grant funnel-shaped white flowers that 
bloom in the Summer. It was introduced 
into England by H. J. Mandeville, who was 
the British Minister to the Argentine, and 
it was called by him the Chilean-jasmine as 
he had been told that it came originally 
from Chile. 

From India and Malaya comes the at- 
tractive evergreen shrub, with green pin- 
nate leaves and panicles of fragrant white 
flowers followed by red fruits, that is known 
as orange jessamine, Murraea exotica. Like 
most of the other plants that have been 
called jasmine, it is tender, and can be 
grown out-of-doors only in Southern Florida 
and Southern California. It is a favorite 
wherever it can be grown. 

Madagascar jasmine tells of its native 
haunt. The vine is extremely tender to 
frost, but is often cultivated under glass. 
Its waxen white flowers are tube-shaped, 
and come in clusters that last for many 
days after cutting. Popular with debu- 
tantes, when worn in the hair, its bewitch- 
ing perfume is magic. Only in the mildest 
of climes can the Stephanotis floribunda be 
grown out-of-doors. 


Lesser-known ‘‘Jasmines”’ 


Confederate jessamine, star jasmine, 
Malayan jasmine, Trachelospermum jas- 
minoides, are all the same plant. No wonder 
the first three names have been bestowed 
upon the dainty, white, pin-wheel-like 
blossoms and neat evergreen leaves that 
form this plant. It is reasonably hardy in 
mild temperate climates. Its uses are as 
versatile as its names. It makes a delight- 
fully fragrant ground cover in partial shade. 
It can be grown as a vine, and for narrow 
spaces it may easily be espaliered flat 
against a wall. Or it may be staked, and 
the pliant side growth wound in and out to 
form a shrub-like mound. Do not shy away 
from this lovely thing because of its ter- 
rific name, if you live where it can be grown. 

Several other jasmine-named flowers are 
less widely known. Rock-jasmine or andro- 
sace is a trailing alpine of downy silvery 
leaves and primrose-like bloom. Crape- 
jasmine, Ervatamia coronaria, a large, 
much-branched shrub, bears intensely fra- 
grant white flowers. Night-jasmine (to be 
distinguished from night-blooming jas- 
mine) is Nyctanthes arbor-tristis, the tree- 
of-sadness, a shrub in colder lands and a 
tree in the tropics. Its large white flowers 
open at night, and drop the next morning. 
Philadelphus mexicanus, more often con- 
fused by being called mock orange or sweet 
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syringa, bears the Spanish name of jasmin- 
del-monte in its homeland. It, of course, is 
fragrant. Jasmine-box, also called mock 
privet, of the Phillyrea genus has fragrant 
flowers; it makes an excellent shrub for dry 
and poor soil. Frangipani, Plumeria rubra, 
known as red jasmine, flaunts its pink, red 
or purple flowers in its native tropical home. 


The True Jasmines 

All these flowers, though called jasmine, 
are not true jasmines. Jasminum is the 
genus to which the true jasmines belong. 
The 100 or so kinds are native to Australia, 
the Canary Islands, Brazil, China, the 
Gold Coast, the Himalayas and other parts 
of India, Southern Europe and Northern 
Africa, North Borneo, the South Sea 
Islands and Persia. They are the poet’s 
jessamine of song and verse, the jasmine of 
tea, of perfume, of chaplet and necklace, of 
romance and legend, the Persian yasmin 
and the moonlight of the grove. Jasmine 
may be a shrub or a vine; its blossoms are 
either white, yellow or pink. 

The species most generally grown, the 
true poet’s jessamine, is Jasminum offi- 
cinale, a native of Persia. It is a lax climber, 
with delicate leaves divided into from five 
to nine dainty leaflets; its blossoms, five- 
petaled white stars, pinkish in the bud, are 
sweetly fragrant when open. The vine is not 
densely covered with leaves, and the 
flowers are scattered here and there. I have 
read that it blooms in the Summer and 
early Fall, but here in Southern California 
I find as many blossoms in January as at 
any other time. Its fragrance is haunting 
and delicate, not at all overpowering as is 
the night-blooming jasmine or gardenia. 
Hardier than some of the others it will 
thrive as far north as Maryland. This jas- 
mine was introduced into England as early 
as 1597, where it was used to cover arbors 
and trellises. On the continent it has 
adapted itself through the central and 
southern sections almost as though it were 
native there. This, or its improved form 
J. o. grandiflorum, is the variety cultivated 
extensively at Cannes and Grasse for the 
perfume industry. Indeed, we should say, 
that Jasminum officinale is the jasmine. 


Hardy Species for the North 

J. mesneyi bears yellow fragrant blooms 
and is most accommodating, sprawling on 
barren ground or draping its leaflets and 
flowers over dry hot banks. It does not, 
however, have the romantic past of J. 
officinale, for it is a fairly recent introduc- 
tion from China. A jasmine hardy in the 
North is the picturesque J. nudiflorum, a 
deciduous species whose yellow flowers ap- 
pear before the leaves in early Spring. 
Arabian or zambac jasmine, J. sambac, is 
a fairly low shrub or vine, with larger 
leaves and flowers. It comes in two forms, 
with single or double blossoms. This species 
is one of the two that are added fresh to tea; 
40 pounds of flowers are used with 100 
pounds of tea. The larger flower petals are 
later sifted out; for this reason we find only 
a very few white petals among the black 
tea leaves. 
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Let’s Save Our Elms 


by L. C Bruggeman, Hingham, Massachusetts 


HIS is a sequel to an article in the 

October 1951 Horticulture entitled 
“Don’t Give Up The Elms.” To comple- 
ment its information about companion trees 
to plant with elms, I would like to inspire 
some “fight” among the citizens of the 
“Dutch elm tree disease belt,” because 
without a new-born interest and belligerent 
spirit, we may have to give up these be- 
loved trees. 

How many people in the northeastern 
part of the United States, from Virginia 
northward and from the Atlantic seaboard 
westward to the Missouri River, realize 
what is taking place? And, if they do, are 
they doing anything about it? For those 
who do not know, here is what happens. 


Disease Spread by a Beetle 

The Dutch elm tree disease is a fungus 
which attacks the cambium layer of the 
tree, and shuts off the flow of sap. This 
means death for the trees. That is the time 
the scolytus beetle moves in, burrows 
through the bark, breeds there, tunnels up 
and down in the dead tree and emerges to 
enter other nearby elms, carrying with it 
the fungus disease. This black pest, which 
is only about as big as a pin head, is, of 
course, very numerous. 

Although there is no cure for the disease, 
the following preventive practices should be 
adopted to protect healthy trees. 

1. Remove and burn promptly all elm 
trees infected with, or killed by, the Dutch 
elm disease. 

2. Remove and burn promptly all cut 
elm wool. 

8. By early April, prune and burn all 
dead material from the trees. 

4. Avoid piling elm wood in the open. 

5. Be careful not to transport elm wood 
with bark attached, unless it is completely 
covered with tarpaulin. 

6. Spray elms to control leaf-eating in- 
sects. Your tree warden will be glad to 
advise you. 

7. Keep elms as healthy as possible. This 
means feeding. 

8. Report any suspicious symptoms of 
the disease promptly to a tree warden or to 
any member of the Dutch Elm Disease 
Committee in your town, if you have one. 


Elms Typify New England 

Popular opinion relative to the signifi- 
cance of the disease has ranged from com- 
plete indifference to utter despair. Both 
extremes are not warranted, as they could 
nullify in part the constructive effort for 
restricting the spread of the disease and the 
continued replanting of American elms, 
which are as inherent and natural in the 
New England scene as the familiar village 
greens and church spires. 


It is well to create a Dutch Elm Tree 
Disease Committee by local ordinance in 
your town for fighting the disease in close 
cooperation with a tree warden. A num- 
ber of such committees are now operating. 
In Hingham, Massachusetts, one has been 
going two years. Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts, has an outstanding committee 
which has accomplished a great deal of 
good. In fact, the Williamstown Com- 
mittee was instrumental in creating a 
Berkshire County Committee through the 
interest of the Selectmen’s Association. 
Every town should first have its own com- 
mittee. This should be followed by the 
county committees so that a statewide 
movement would be created to bring about 
some effective state legislation to carry on, 
the fight forcefully. 


Symptoms to Watch For 

Some people have questioned the pruf 
dence of spending money to remove sick 
trees. To answer this, let us remember 
infected trees will die. Then they auto 
matically become a public hazard, and have 
to be removed. In the meantime, the in! 
tion spreads, and threatens all surrounding 
trees. As soon as symptoms appear, samples 
of twigs should be sent to a tree laboratory 
for analysis. If found positive, the tree 
should be taken down at once. In this way, 
the spreading is slowed up, and even 
stopped in many cases, with the result that 
money spent on these preventive pro- 
cedures is well invested. 

Elms affected by Dutch elm di 
usually show certain characteristic sym 
toms. For example, watch for dyin 
branches, with wilting, curling and yellow 
ing leaves; tips of twigs that becom 
crooked: leaves that fall prematurely, a 
brown streaks or spots on the outer 
rings and under the bark of sections that 
have been cut from wilt-affected branches. 
Since other elm diseases may show similar 
symptoms, only a laboratory test can deter- 
mine the presence of the Dutch Elm disease. 


Feed with Care 

Trees kept healthy by good feeding are 
more resistant to the disease. Lately 
chemicals have been developed that may 
be applied in the ground to protect trees 
from being infected underground by sick 
neighbors through root contact. 

But until a complete cure is discovered, 
sanitation is what counts. So to save all the 
elms you can, establish a Dutch elm disease 
committee, and get your neighboring towns 
te follow your example. The fighting spirit 
to save the elms is needed now. Otherwise 
theirs will be the fate of the noble American 
chestnut of other days. 
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ARDLY a season passes without the 
appearance of new varieties of hardy 
perennials, annuals and vegetables. Im- 
provements in color, vigor, habit of growth, 
disease resistance and quality are the con- 
cern of plant breeders and usually, nowa- 
days, new introductions are tested around 
the country before they are presented to the 
general gardening public. 


Hardy Asters to Conjure With 
It took English gardeners to appreciate 
the beauties of these common wayside 
flowers. For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury they have cultivated many improved 
forms of Michaelmas daisies as they call 
them. This year’s crop of new kinds in- 
Peludes Jean, with soft blue flowers on 18- 
) ineh plants. Winston S. Churchill is a name 
Fto conjure with and so, too, are the beet- 
| reot-purple blossoms of this sturdy new 
) hybrid which grows about 30 inches tall. 
| Eventide, three feet tall, with huge flowers 
po! deep violet-blue, is expected to be a 
| popular plant for the middle of the border. 
' Carmine-pink is the color description of The 
Dean, with single flowers in generous heads 
on 40-inch plants. Red Sunset grows three 
; feet tall; it has rose-red coloring. 
They'll Grow in Light Shade 
Dicentra eximia, with its lacy foliage and 
light-pink flowers, is at home in partial 
)shade where it links the bloom of Spring 
with that of early Summer. A new form, 
‘Hybrid Bountiful, bears fuchsia-red, heart- 
shaped flowers on 18-inch stems. 
The spire-like astilbes grow best in spots 
' where there is partial shade in hot weather. 
‘Handsome, divided foliage is a notable 
mark of this old standby of June gardens. 
5A new rose-pink kind, Koblenz, that ma- 
tures in flower to show a silvery sheen is 
among the 1952 introductions. 





Verbena, Rainbow Strain 
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Notes on Some New Plants 


Hostas were favorites in sun and shade a 
hundred years ago. Their durable foliage, 
sturdy in form and pleasing in texture, is 
enough to recommend them. The new 
Honeybells hosta, so-named for its delight- 
ful fragrance, bears lavender-lilac flowers of 
good size above a crown of clean foliage. 


Color for Sunny Borders 

July and August are months when an- 
nuals provide much of the color we want, 
but hardy plants are also needed in order to 
bolster perennial borders. 

The gaillardias, or blanket flowers, are 
bold blooms that keep well when cut and 
give gardens a dashing note. The Warrior 
produces immense ruby-red blossoms with a 
touch of mahogany and gold on stems 
nearly three feet tall. A free-flowering plant, 
it needs good drainage. 

New hardy phlox varieties appear from 
time to time, and now we have Scarlet Gem 
as a splash of color for those who like any 
color so long as it’s red. Elizabeth Arden, 
from England, is a combination of pastel- 
pink and lilac rose with a cerise eye which 
can be enjoyed to best advantage where a 
tree or shrub casts a shadow. 

The new chrysanthemums are a story in 
themselves. See the May Horticulture. 


A Selection of New Annuals 

Alyssum Snowdrift, a tetraploid form of 
the old-fashioned A. maritimum, grows a 
foot tall, producing showy spikes of bloom 
that strongly suggest the hyacinth-flowered 
annual candytuft. 

Linaria Northern Lights is a new strain 
of these miniature snapdragon-like flowers 
considered outstanding for its rich color 
range. Ideal for small arrangements, the 
tiny blossoms are borne on stems 12 to 15 
inches tall. 

Nicotiana Sensation Mixed, developed in 
England, grows about two feet tall, and is 
recommended for its compact form and 
variety of colors. 

Statice sinuata, Heavenly Blue, is a wel- 
come addition to this group of winged ever- 
lastings, because its color is described as 
similar to that of the lovely morning glory 
of the same name 

Sweet peas are receiving considerable 
attention from hybridizers these days. 
Ballerina, an early-flowering kind, has deep 
salmon-rose blossoms that are beautifully 
ruffled. Two notable varieties of the Cuth- 
bertson strain are Alice, described as blush 
salmon-pink on a light cream background, 
and Waneta, a sunproof, deep salmon 
flower with ruffled edges. 


Verbena, Rainbow Strain, which is 


offered in separate colors as well as in 
mixture, is described as compact in form 
and ideal for edgings and borders. 

Zinnia Peppermint Stick is a mixture of 
gaily-striped blooms of the cut-and-come- 
again type, notable for its showy colors. 








New Vegetable Varieties 

Beans — The round-podded bush bean, 
Tenderlong 15, will, it is believed, succeed 
the favorite Tendergreen variety because 
of its resistance to mosaic. Evergreen is a 
baby lima bean with the choice flavor of 
the large Fordhook type. 

Cabbage — Small, neat heads character- 
ize the introduction, Early Glory. Man- 
darin, a new form of Chinese Cabbage, has 
the advantage of solid heads. Since the time 
of Victory gardens, this salad plant has 
greatly increased in popularity. 

Corn — Erie, a mid-season yellow hy- 
brid, with long, slender ears, and Peoria, 
with white kernels, valued for its retentive 
quality over a longer than usual period, 
are among the 1952 listings. 

Onions — A recently-developed series of 
hybrids that produce large and uniform 
bulbs from seed is listed by many seedsmen 
this year. 

Peas — Rondo is listed as a late dwarf 
type valued for its quality and extremely 
heavy yield. Cody is an early variety of the 
gradus type, resistant to fusarium wilt. 

Radishes — A scarlet, globe-shaped vari- 
ety called Buccaneer is recommended for 
its good color and crispness. 

Squash — Baby Blue and Bush Butter- 
cup are two new kinds for gardens where 
space is limited. 

Sweet Potatoes — Murff which can be 
grown from tubers or plants is recom- 
mended for Northern gardens. Each plant 
requires only three feet of space each way. 

Tomatoes — Jefferson, for wilt-trouble 
areas; Luscious, for its quality, disease re- 
sistance and flavor; Hybrid Winsall for its 
abundant and uniform small, red fruit; Tiny 
Tim with its miniature red fruit, delicious 
for salads. These are some of the new kinds 
introduced in 1952. 





Alyssum Snowdrift, a tetraploid torm 
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Color Impressions 
at Breeze Hill 


by Margaret Ruth Snyder, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


“The year's at the spring 
And day's at the morn; 
Morning's at seven; 

The hiltside’'s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail's on the thorn, 
God's in His heaven — 
All's right with the world.” 


) SANG Pippa many years ago in her 
Italian village, and so sing I as I walk 
through the garden this lovely Spring morn- 
ing. The air is soft and the sun is'shining. It 
feels good just to be alive. In one corner, the 
golden bells of the forsythia are blooming, 


across from it are the magenta flowers , 


of Rhododendron dauricum and beneath 
them a blue carpet of Scilla sibirica. In 
another corner the soft yellow buds of 
corylopsis are ready to burst — corylopsis 
with its curious pattern of twigs. The first 
tulip, Tulipa kaufmanniana, and an early 
narcissus, February Gold, adorn the wall 
garden. A flash of red in a shrub is a 
cardinal and, a few minutes later, as I gaze 
skyward, a flock of wild geese moves north- 
ward in perfect V formation. 


A Picture Against the Sky 
The magnolias are in bloom. The waxen, 

purplish-rose and white cups of Magnolia 
soulangeana and the shining white, narrow 
petals of M. stellata make a delicately- 
colored but striking picture against the blue 
sky. The narcissi appear in yellow and 
white, and, as I admire their beauty, I 
think of Wordworth’s verses, 

“A host of golden daffodils, 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze.” 
The miniature, hoop-skirted N. bulbo- 
codium, dainty Thalia, pink Mrs. Back- 
house, Dick Wellband, with frilled orange 
crown, white Beersheba and huge King 
Alfred are all distinctive and lovely. 


The Tulip Parade 

Maytime is here, and the tulips are on 
parade. First come the single, early ones, 
stiff as wooden soldiers, then the doubles, 
with their blowzy, peony-like blooms, the 
graceful bright-hued cottages, the tall, 
stately darwins and the rich, dark breeders. 
What a display of glorious color! Bordering 
them are the pert, smiling faces of the 
pansies, favorite flowers of childhood. The 
white blossoms of the native dogwood and 
the rosy pink of the redbud move gently in 
the fluttering breeze, and make an at- 
tractive foil for each other. Lilacs flaunt 
their wealth of bloom, and spill their de- 
licious perfume on the air. Viburnum 
carlesi scents the garden with its tantalizing 
fragrance. Primroses, beloved of poets, 
furnish subtle charm. Azaleas flash their 
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luscious colors. Early apple trees in bloom 
look like mammoth bouquets, and under- 
neath them orange wallflowers, English 
daisies (“‘wee, modest”’ pets of Burns) and 
forget-me-nots carpet the ground. 


Flowers of the Rainbow 

It’s iris time. The texture of the blooms is 
so fragile, the colors so varied and en- 
trancing; they are truly the rainbow 
makers of the flower kingdom. Mock 
oranges, the syringa of grandmother's day, 
scent the air with their fragrant, glisten- 
ing white blooms embossed with showy 
golden stamens. 

On the trail of the iris, come the magnifi- 
cent peonies, huge globes of pink, white 
and red. The delicate beauty of the singles 
contrasts pleasantly with the full-blown, 
double blooms; both are accentuated by 
their dark green foliage. 

June, the month of roses, arrives. In the 
vanguard are the species and old-fashioned 
kinds, whose grace and charm are best dis- 
played in the garden. Flamboyant hybrid 
teas, demure polyanthas and _ brilliant 
climbers soon follow and the rose garden is 
breath-taking with its riotous color and 
abundant fragrance. 


The Colors of Summer 

It’s a hot, humid day in July. I feel 
fagged out, and wish I could sit in the shade 
with nothing to do. As I walk across the 
lawn, I hear the birds fussing and notice 
them pushing and splashing at the bird- 
bath. It is a joy to watch them; I feel 
refreshed in passing. 

Annuals are at their peak now — it’s 
August. Orange and golden marigolds; 
gaily-colored, stiff zinnias; bright, velvety 
petunias; fragrant nicotiana; plump spikes 
of snapdragon; pincushion scabiosas; blue 
ageratum and lobelias; purple torenia, and 
bold-colored verbenas make a gay Persian 
carpet. Phlox brightens and adds a dashing 
note to the long perennial borders. Nodding 
harebells are spritely in the rock garden. 


Autumn Approaches 

Dainty in form but sturdy of stem, the 
pink and white Japanese anemones fa- 
miliarly known as windflowers together 
with Michaelmas daisies make the garden 
gay in the cooler days of September. The 
satiny-white petals and golden stamens of 
the franklinia remind us of Autumn. 

Skies in October are bluer and clouds are 
fleecier; in the garden, the foliage of sour- 
wood and Euonymus alatus burn with 
flaming color. 

The Christmas rose with its white flowers 
peeping out above dark-green, deeply-cut 
leaves blossoms at Thanksgiving. It seems a 


miracle to most people that it blooms at 
this time, and it is easy to see why so many 
legends have been written about it. 

It’s snowing — the soft, feathery kind 
that covers the trees and shrubs with a deli- 
cate tracery of white and makes of the gar- 
den a sparkling fairyland. 


Hope of Spring in February 

A few warm days in February come, and 
the small flowers of Chinese witch-hazel 
glisten yellow in the sun. Erica darleyensis 
bears pink spikes of tiny bell-shaped 
flowers. A little later snowdrops and species 
of crocuses show their fragile blooms, and I 
realize that a year’s cycle has been com- 
pleted and that it will soon be Spring. “If 
Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ?”’ 


A Mulch for You 


Bo SY gardeners are always looking for 

‘new finds” to make their work easier 
and to provide a conversational piece for 
garden visitors. Buckwheat hulls are your 
answer for an easy-to-handle mulch which 
is economical, too. , 

Around July first a new drive goes on — 
the flower beds are edged and weeds are” 
removed. Then, depending on the need of a 
particular location, compost may be added_ 
to locations needing a boost in organic 
material, and to other areas a “shot” of 
good all-purpose fertilizer will be spread 
around the plants. 

Now, the fun begins: a wheelbarrow of 
buckwheat hulls is pushed to the scene, 
The hulls are dise- shaped, very light in 
weight and after a rain they have the ap~ 
pearance of rich loam. When applied about. 
one and one half inches deep, they will not” 
blow away, but slither into place. A well= 
mulched garden is the trade-mark of a 
gardener who intelligently follows the needa 
of his plants, and saves his own hours 
garden efforts by his knowledge of practic: 
and efficient techniques. 


Observing the Open Season 

From approximately the date of the last 
killing frost until six weeks later the garden 
beds are not covered with a mulch. The 
reason for the “open season” is that the 
ground needs warming up to promote rapid 
growth, and the basic condition of the soil 
comes in for review. Annuals will have an 
opportunity to become well established be- 
fore a new mulch is applied. After they have 
served as a mulch for the season, buckwheat 
hulls can be worked into the soil to provide 
organic material for sandy soils and to help 
break up soils of clayey texture. 

We mulch our garden beds so that mois- 
ture can be locked into the soil for hot 
weather and so that plants can benefit from 
the water slowly. Then, too, a mulch dis- 
courages weed growth. This mulch can also 
be applied up to Christmas when Winter 
holds a dread for the owner of choice plant 
material. Buckwheat hulls provide an ex- 
cellent overcoat placed around the base of 
these and other plants. 

— Auice Wessets BuRLINGAME 
Birmingham, Michigan 
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The moist air is beneficial to plants and, somehow, the 
colors of the blooms seem to be more intense near the 
sea than they are inland. At any rate, these gardens, 
drenched with dew, have a charm all the own. 


I'he beach plum, Prunus marina, 
flowers freely along the roadsides 


Glimpses of Cape Cod Gardens 


Beach plums and Scotch broom along the wayside tell of 
Spring roses make June gardens gay — heather and 
hibiscus spell Summer. As Autumn color lingers, the 


moving, windswept pines remind us by their rugged and 
twisted forms of Winter the dormant time of year. 
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To thousands of people all over America, Cape Cod has a 

special place in their en The very mention of this color- 

ful part of New England brings to mind picturesque story- 

and-a-half cottages entwined with roses, the smell of the 

sea in the air, a eukes breeze, historic sites, art colonies, 

sand dunes and a en other touches of atmosphere ; 

peculiar to this low-lying, sandy part of New England. Photo: ‘McFarland 
The Scotch broom, Cylisus scoparius, 
tolerates both wind and seaside weather. 


For the most part, the Cape is rela- 
tively flat, but the use of ro against 
the simple background of weather- 
beaten fences, white houses, wind- 
twisted, scrub pines and the pleasing, 
easy changes of land level have pro- 
vided a setting for gracious living in » 
seaside atmosphere. A survey of the 
entire Cape Cod area both coastwise 
and inland reveals an amazing variety 
of plant material ranging from English 
holly to Scotch heather and fairly- 
tender, herbaceous plants. In any 
event, the planting of a seaside garden 
requires a feonieies of plant material 
that can endure severe changes of tem- 
perature and the tolerance of sudden 
windstorms. However, it should be 
noted that conditions a few miles inland 
often make it possible to grow plants 
not generally thought to be hardy here 
See page 159 for plant lists. 


Photos: Genereuz 


Above. Gardening on geveral levels 
gives added interest to this small place 
where two stone walls provide settings 
for annuals, perennials and small shrubs. 


To the right. A Summer house, pleas- 
antly located for the enjoyment of a 
garden where borders of annuals and 
rennials provide abundant color. 
iagetene paths and clipped boxwood 
outline the pattern of the garden. 


To the left. Cedars, pines, junipers and 
black-berried hollies form the setting 
for this substantial brick house. 
Heather, thyme, sea pinks and pros- 
trate junipers carpet the sandy soil. 
Here and there along the edge of the 
garden, beach plum, Scotch broom and 
an occasional plant of bayberry creep 
in, by the self-sown methods of nature, 
to give this garden rare charm. 
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Don't Forget 
Sweet Potatoes 


by Richard Leon Spain, Bentonville, Arkansas 


“WEET potatoes rate the attention of 
home gardeners wherever they can be 
grown. That includes territories beyond 
their range as an important farm product, 
such as Connecticut and southern New 
York. During the last 25 years we have 
grown them in various kinds of soil. Though 
the vines grew luxuriantly in the Summer 
rains or were stunted by drought, they 
never failed to produce a crop. 


Differences in Moisture Content 
One of the ways in which sweet potato 
varieties differ most is in their moisture 
content when cooked. Some are rather 
juicy, others almost as dry as Irish pota- 
toes. We have been growing three kinds 
which are varied enough to suit most tastes. 
) Two are of the moist type — the Puerto 
Rico, with red skin and orange-colored 
; flesh, and Nancy Hall, a rich golden yellow 
when cooked. The third is Yellow Jersey, 
a dry-fleshed, light-yellow variety. All 
three make excellent candied sweet pota- 
toes. We prefer the Yellow Jersey for bak- 
ing in the skin and serving hot, with butter. 


Methods of Planting 

Sweet potato plants are not set out until 
all danger of frost has passed. We always 
est ours on ridges, a common practice in 
commercial culture, but they do well on 
‘level ground where there is no soil drainage 
‘problem. Rows should be spaced three to 
ithree and one-half feet apart. Fertilizers 
Icontaining a high percentage of nitrogen 
‘are not satisfactory for sweet potatoes, be- 
cause they result in excessive vine growth 
and a smaller number of potatoes, many 
of which are overgrown “jumbos,” de- 
cidedly inferior to those of moderate size. 
A good fertilizer to use is one containing 
4% nitrogen, 8% phosphorus and 8 to 
12% potash. This may be used at the rate 
of five pounds to 100 feet of row 


————— 





Set Plants on Ridges 

When the plants are to be set on ridges, 
the location of each row is marked with a 
shallow drill in which the fertilizer is 
placed, and a ridge is then made above it 
by moving soil toward the row from both 
sides. For plants to be set on level ground, 
a furrow at least six inches deep should be 
made; mix the fertilizer with the soil in 
the bottom, where the roots of the plants 
will not come in contact with it when they 
are set, and the furrow can then be filled 
to the top with soil. These preparations 
should be made a week before the plants 
are to be set. 

The tops of the ridges are raked off 
before setting the plants, leaving a flat 
surface some six inches higher than the 
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surrounding ground. Plants spaced about 
a foot apart are set in holes made with a 
dibber or pointed stick. In pressing soil 
to the roots, be sure the hole is filled all 
the way to the bottom. The plants must 
be watered unless rain is imminent at 
the time they are set. 

Cultivate the soil between the plants 
lightly with a hoe after rains until this can 
no longer be done without injuring the 
plants. Deeper cultivation between the 
rows is continued until the vines meet 
between them. 





Proper Digging Time 

In sections where the growing season is 
long enough for sweet potatoes to mature 
fully before frost, they should be dug 
when the leaves start to turn yellow, indi- 
cating that underground growth has been 
completed. Where the season is so short 
that the potatoes must be left to grow as 
long as possible, they may remain in the 
ground until the foliage has been blackened 
by frost, but the vines should be cut off 
at the earliest possible moment thereafter, 
and the crop dug the same day. 

For the average home garden crop, a 
spading fork is the best digging tool. The 
potatoes must be handled carefully to 
avoid bruising them or breaking the skin, 
which is very tender after digging. Hard, 
dark spots form im the skin wherever it is 
broken. As the potatoes are taken from 
the soil they can be spread out to dry in 
the sun for a few hours, after which a 
gentle brushing will remove most of the 
clinging soil. Then place them in slatted 
crates to move indoors and store where the 
air is warm and dry. 


Curing Takes a Week 

Sweet potatoes are not at their best for 
cooking until they have cured for a week or 
so. They will remain in good condition 
most of the Winter, but along toward 
Spring they are apt to start getting 


“pithy.” When more have been produced 
than can be used before they reach that 
stage, the surplus may be canned, after 
curing thoroughly, for use during the Spring 
and Summer. 

Once you have started growing sweet 
potatoes, you may want to propagate your 
own plants. Healthy, well-formed pota- 
toes of average size are considered best for 
propagating stock. It is satisfactory to 
use some that are smaller ones, though 
they should not be the immature “strings.” 


Start Early in the North 

In Northern states where an early start 
is needed in order to take full advantage of 
the growing season, the seed sweet pota- 
toes are planted in hotbeds about a month 
before the last killing frost is expected. 
It is also possible to start enough plants 
for a few rows from potatoes bedded in gar- 
den flats in the house. In Southern states, 
where for general purposes there is no ad- 
vantage in starting the plants before the 
weather is warm and settled, the seed 
potatoes may be planted in beds without 
sash protection or bottom heat. 

The potatoes are laid flat, with a little 
space between them so that the plants will 
not be too crowded. They should be cov- 
ered with about three inches of soil, which 
may be a sandy loam or leaf mold; we 
generally use the latter. The type of soil 
under the potatoes is less important than 
that it be well-drained. 

The plants are at the best stage for 
pulling and setting when they have four 
to six joints, well-developed leaves and a 
good supply of roots on the underground 
part of the stem. They should be grasped 
low, and removed from the parent potato 
with a quick sidewise jerk. 


Let’s Grow Zucchini 
Squash 


F YOU are the type of city gardener who 
likes to grow vegetables that require a 
minimum amount of effort in return for a 
rich reward, zucchini is the dish for you. 
This succulent plant, a member of the 
squash family, is also called Italian squash, 
and though virtually unknown to the aver- 
age gardener, it is not only rich in vitamins 
but amazingly prolific. 

Because of the rarity of this vegetable in 
some parts of the country, many readers 
will undoubtedly say that they have never 
even heard of zucchini. In the majority of 
the seed catalogs, it is simply listed as 
“squash,” although that is where the 
similarity ends. The material difference be- 
tween zucchini and regular squash is as 
obvious as night and day. 


Zucchini Is Easy to Grow 
One of the best things that can be said 
about zucchini is the fact that it has an 
amazing ability to flourish under the most 
difficult conditions. In relation to other 
members of the vegetable kingdom, zuc- 
chini is one of the easiest of all to grow. It 
See page 156 
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EASTER comes about mid-April this year, 
and I am reminded that it is time to pay a 
visit to the Gardner Museum in the Fen- 
way. Those brilliant vermilion nasturtiums 
grown in pots by John Sullivan will be 
trailing down the soft terra cotta walls for a 
distance of 30 feet or more. It’s a continen- 
tal idea — this manner of displaying these 
old-fashioned flowers — and Morris Carter, 
the museum director, has told me, on more 
than one occasion, how the sunlight sends 
its beams through the glass roof of the 
inner court to make highlights and shadows 
on the trailing stems of these familiar 
flowers. In their setting at the Gardner 
Museum, these humble blossoms are more 
exquisite than orchids, and they vie in their 
simple beauty with the great masterpieces 
of European art assembled there. I doubt 
whether one could find anywhere in 
America such cultural perfection in the 
raising of nasturtiums and so perfect a set- 
ting for these modest plants. 


DANDELIONS, those pesky weeds that 
find their way into many a well-tailored 
lawn, have a kind of nostalgic appeal for 
me. If they weren’t so common, they 
would surely be cherished plants in rock 
gardens. Their curiously-toothed rosettes of 
foliage make an attractive foil for the 
densely-formed, golden blooms. Before 
spinach was so much talked about, they 
were considered good eating, in the early 
Spring, provided they were properly cooked 
and garnished. All too often, dandelion 
greens are overcooked, and their tangy, 
sharp flavor is lost to a kind of soggy bitter- 
ness. As a boy, I inherited the job of pick- 
img dandelion blossoms for the head 
cataloger of our public library. It was her 
custom each Spring (after nearly 40 years, 
it became a ritual) to make dandelion 
wine for her elderly friends. She always told 
me that this mild wine was a good tonic for 
those who had reached retirement age, and 
I never knew otherwise. What stands out 
most clearly is the fact that I used to earn 
twenty-five cents for an entire day’s work. 
Sometimes, I had to get someone to help 
me, because it took a heap of blossoms to 
fill a peck bag. Then, I had to share that 
precious quarter which meant that I had 
only fifteen cents for a week’s supply of 
candy. My mother always said that there 
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was no profit in the job, because it took 
nearly 10 cents worth of soap to remove the 
yellow-green stains from my hands. I never 
knew how my companion’s mother felt 
about it, but she undoubtedly thought like- 
wise. We pickers of dandelion blossoms 
were never given a taste of the “tonic,” but 
we did have a supper invitation, and the 
main dish was always Welsh rarebit. 


OUR Associate Editor and Staff Horticul- 
turist, George Taloumis, is off to the con- 
tinent this week for a sojourn of several 
months. His jaunt will take him to the 


gardens of England and Scotland, France, 
Italy, Switzerland and Greece. He plans to 
visit nurseries, seed and bulb farms as well 
as the late Spring flower shows and he will 
bring back to our readers an up-to-the- 
minute picture of present-day gardening in 
Europe. How we all envy him his holiday 
for we all know it will be most profitable. 
While he is away, Miss Brenda Newton, our 
Research Librarian and Landscape Archi- 
tect, will carry on for him so there will be no 
interruption in service to our readers who 
ply us with questions daily. 


DESIGNERS of flower shows often have 
to search far and wide to locate plants for 
particular places in their exhibits, and 


often the task isn’t an easy one. The appeal 
quoted here reached us recently from the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. 
“Wanted: An espaliered apple tree for 
The Cloisters, Fort Tryon Park. 

“Just for the record, an espaliered tree is 
one which has been trained to grow in only 
two dimensions, and has a formal shape and 
a given number of branches. During the 
late Middle Ages, espaliering was a popular 
and practical method of getting dependable 
fruit harvests in chilly climates and limited 
areas. Such trees grew in many European 
monasteries — buildings much like The 
Cloisters, The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art’s uptown branch in Fort Tryon Park 
devoted to medieval art. 

“Although espaliered trees may still be 
found in backyards throughout Europe, 
where the everyday problem of get- 
ting the best crop is the first considera- 
tion, espaliering has become largely decora- 
tive in America and is little used. 

“During the last few years, The Cloisters 
has been unable to find the proper apple , 
tree to join its espaliered pear and other” 
examples of medieval horticulture — the” 
herbs, shrubs, and trees that grow in the 
Bonnefont Cloister. 

“So The Cloisters is in the market for a 
large, well-established, upright espaliered 
apple tree, some nine-and-a-half feet high 
and six-and-a-half feet wide, with a three- 
inch trunk and six or eight arms, and will be 
grateful to the two-dimensional Johnny 
Appleseed who can point one out.” 


GERANIUMS are claiming the spotlight 
again for use in gardens, and well they 
might, because they are sturdy growers and — 
free producers of bloom. And the color” 
chosen doesn’t have to be red. Pots of the ™ 
white-flowering and colored-foliage kinds 
are finding places on sunny terraces and 
along the edges of steps in small gardens 
where color is needed and garden space is 
limited. Florists in some parts of New Eng- 
land tell us that the demand, this year, far 
exceeds the supply. 





ONLY recently I went back to roam in a 
pasture I knew as a boy. I went there to 
gather bayberries with some friends, but 
there were none to be found. In the inter- 
vening years since I first visited the place, 
the area has become a kind of dump for 
rubbish and abandoned cars. What was 
once a kind of upland rock pasture with 
junipers, wild roses, butter and eggs, dyer’s 
weed and an occasional blueberry bush is 
today strewn with rusting metal and bits of 
paper, rags and other kinds of junk. What a 
mess thoughtless people can make of a spot 
that was once a pleasant place in which to 
wander. Somebody owns it, but nobody 
cares, and it has become a convenient dump 
for some careless city folks who are too lazy 
to dispose of their rubbish through regular 
channels. Why is it that so many of our un- 
tamed acres are being continually cluttered 
with debris? Billboards are bad enough, but 
this kind of rubbish strewn about is worse. 
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NOW LESS THAN 5Q¢ A PLANT- BRE 


FLOWERING 


A rare bargain. The chance of a 
lifetime to get prized Hybrid 
tidied Seedlings at on 
unheard-of LOW PRICE! 


YES! 12 HYBRID 


SEEDLINGS 
ALL FOR 


or, PIS 


POST- 
PAID 
(sold in units of 12 only) 
© For Foundation Plantings! 
® Grow in Full Shade! 
® Year ‘round Evergreen! 
@ Increase Value of Your 
Property! 
® Aristocrat of Early Summer 
Blooms! 
© Gorgeous Flowers of Deep 
Crimson to White! 
© Expert Cultural Directions! 
@ Little Care Required! 


SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 
RUSH YOUR ORDER * STOCK LIMITED 


Only a limited supply of these choice seedlings is available. It’s 
first come, first served. Don’t risk disappointment. You may never 
again have the chance to get such fine, well-developed Hybrid 
Rhododendrons at this sensational price — TWELVE for only 
$5.95, postpaid. Don’t lose a day in getting them for this season's 
planting. Send your order today for 12 seedlings or more. No 
units less than 12. Sorry, no C.O.D.'s. Send check or money order 
for quantity desired — and remember, this offer may never be 


repeated! 





These choice hybrid seedlings 
are 5 to 8 inches tall with 8 to 
10 leaves each. They have 
strong, sturdy roots and are 
sure to grow into bushy, luxu- 
riant Rhododendrons with gor- 
geous flowers of deep crimson, 
pink and white. 











9 BRECK’S, 498 Breck Building, I 
BOSTON 10, Mass. i 
Please send me...... dozen Hybrid Rhododendron Seedlings at 

* $5.95 per dozen, postpaid, safe delivery guaranteed. (No units less ' 
than 12). To be shipped this spring, at proper planting time. Order L 
No. DZ950. 


Total Amount Enclosed § 


(0 Check here for free copy of ‘How To Have Better Gardens’ 
Print Nome 


Address 


Town & Zone State - 
Leaw eee eee eee eee ee eee 


Will Be Worth *5°° to *10°° Each 


ORDER NOW WHILE 


in only 3 to 5 Years westiu nave Tem 


Last year we had to say, “Sorry, 
no more left’ to thousands of cus- 
tomers who ordered late. This year 
our supply is bigger—but we can't 
guarantee that there will be 
enough to go ‘round. So it's first 
come, first served—and we urge 
you to rush your order as quick as 
you can if you want to be sure of 
getting yours. What's the secret be- 
hind the astonishing demand for 
these plants? Well, who ever heard 
of getting HYBRID RHODO- 
DENDRONS -— blue blooded aris- 
tocrats, not ordinary seedlings—for 
less than 50 cents apiece! Yes, you 
get TWELVE carefully propagated 
hybrid seedlings for only $5.95, 
postpaid. Why, they'll multiply in 
value ten to twenty times over. 
In 3 to 5 years you'll have big 
bushy plants, easily worth $5 to 
$10 each at present-day prices. 
You might even get a rare “‘col- 
lector's specimen” from these true 
hybrids. 
A DOUBLY PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 


What is more, you'll increase the 
value of your property with the 


eye-filling beauty of these noble 
Rhododendrons. They provide the 
richest of home settings as they 
grow into big, bushy luxuriance— 
freshly green the year ‘round, a 
riot of color when they bloom in 
June, with gorgeous giant flowers 
running the gamut from deep 
crimson, through delicate shades 
of pink to dazzling white. 

Use these plants to fill shady 
spots in your garden, for pictur- 
esque backgrounds and impressive 
landscaping. 


STURDY, HUSKY PLANTS SENT AT 
PROPER TIME FOR PLANTING 


These healthy, well-rooted plants 
come to you at the proper Spring 
planting time all ready to put in 
the ground. They are 5” to 8” tall 
with 8 to 10 leaves each. They are 
carefully packed in moisture-hold- 
ing and root-forming Michigan 
peat, protected by a special “plant- 
safe” shipping box, with Safe De- 
livery Guaranteed. Plant upon 
arrival. Expert cultural directions 
are included. Little care is required. 


498 Breck Building 


BOSTON 10, Mass. 





CK’S WELL-ROOTED, SURE-TO-GROW 


VERGREENS! 


Dream Garden Assortment 


FOR YEAR ‘ROUND BEAUTY 


TORCH AZALEAS (Azalea Kaempferi) Gor- 


2 geous colors, salmon to flame. (*May not be 
evergreen in winter north of Boston.) 


RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS choice 


colors—deep crimson to snowy white. 


RHODODENDRON CATAWBIENSE 
Large | der-pink bi bright glossy 
foliage. 

RHODODENDRON CAROLINA beiicate 


pink blossoms, small foliage. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY SHRUBS (pieris 


Japonica) Clusters of woxy white blossoms in 
April and May. 





2 WINTER BLOOMING HEATH (Erica dor. 


leyensis) Tiny elf-like pink blooms appeor 
above snow in mid-winter to early spring. 


WORTH at least $77 HOO 
IN 3 TO 5 YEARS 


A Magnificent Parade of Blooms 


in an Evergreen Foundation Planting © 4 ALL 
ICTURE a setting of year ‘round beauty for ~ ee 
your home—a “dream garden” of flowering : 12 for o_o 


evergreens—true aristocrats, thriving in sun and | : 
shade, beautiful twelve months of the year! : ; i 
Blooming with colorful flowers from early spring ¢ ” (OR 12 OF ANY ONE VARIETY) 
to late fall! That's what you get in Breck’s sensa- . ie Willis Seigaceiiieains bis alii an leat 
tional ericaceous garden of prime beauties! All ies . : 
thrive with little care under acid conditions, and 
add luxurious beauty to nooks and crannies, wood- 
land and shaded areas. Ideal for foundation plant- 
ings, and a solid dollars-and-cents investment, 
bound to increase in value to at least $75 in three 
to five years! Think of it — twelve husky, hardy, 
well-rooted plants, each carefully banded and 
growing in moisture-retaining peat — all for te et. 
$5.95! Less than 50¢ each! Shipped in a special typical azalea — sure to 
“plantsafe” carton with safe delivery guaranteed. | Sic’ ‘Tururiant "plants! BRECK’S, 498 Breck Building, BOSTON 10, Mass. 
Easy- to-follow cultural directions included. Please send me the following, postpaid, safe delivery 
guaranteed. To be shipped this spring at proper preacies 
time. (No units less than 12). Order No. DZ95 


NEVER BEFORE AT THIS PRICE ! Dozen Assorted Flowering Evergreen seedlings as listed in 
your “Dream Garden" Assortment, at $5.95 per dozen 

Never—never before has Breck ’s offered bigger value. However, our sup- If individual varieties are desired, write choice here (no less 
ply is limited—order now to avoid disappointment. Your plants will be than one dozen of any variety) at $5.95 per dozen 
sent to you at the proper time for spring planting in your locality. 
Remember, you get 12 superb flowering evergreens for only $5.95. No Total Amount Enclosed $ 
units less than 12. Order “Dream Garden” Assortment described above, 
(or 12 of any one variety). Sorry, no C.O.D.’s. Send check or money 
order for quantity desired—today! Abtens 











Print Nome 


Town & Zone 


SINCE 1818 
498 Breck Building 


BOSTON 10, Mass. 
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S for 1952 


AU America Kese Selections 


VOGUE, Floribunda Rose. Vivid new flori- 
bunda of glowing cherry-coral. Perfect 34” 
roses of hybrid tea-form have a charming, 
subtle, spice-like scent. Strong, sturdy, dis- 


endless supply of sparkling roses 


HELEN TRAUBEL, Tea Rose. Perfect 
form, 
of this elegant new pink hybrid tea make it 
a rose you'll be unusually proud to own 
Radiant color varies from lively salmon-pink 


orange. Blooms gaily unaffected by weather 


resistant plants produce a seemingly 


FRED HOWARD, Tea Rose. Finest 
yellow hybrid tea of modern times— 
worthy of a place of honor in your gar- 
den. Hardy, vigorous and free bloom- 
ing—thrives in any section. Long, 
graceful buds open slowly into brilliant 
golden flowers edged with —_ Nice 
contrast to your reds and pinks. 


exquisite fragrance and sturdy growth 








CONNIE MACK. Sensational new “flor 
ists’ spray’ rose everyone is raving about 
Gracetul clusters of rich, velvety crimson 
flowers are stunning in arrangements and 
incredibly lovely in the garden. Handsome 
foliage is mildew resistant 





‘ 
All-American Rose Winner to luminous apricot, blending into warm 
VOGUE 
t 
HEDDA HOPPER HELEN TRAUBEL FRED HOWARD 
i HEDDA HOPPER, Tea Rose. One of the 
' most outstanding new roses for 1952. Unique 
pink hybrid tea—a rare combination of deli 
cate beauty and vigor. Fluted, peach tinted 
petals of excellent substance open to huge 
| full centered flowers 
' 


SEND FOR THE 
WORLD'S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL 
BOOK -CATALOG 





4 €k w will 
nt to keep for ready reference. To be 


sure you get your copy it ts necessary 
to enclose with your request 50¢, coin 
or stamps, for postage and handling 


MENTOR, OHIO 





29 MENTOR AVE. 
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Why Not Plant Dahlias? 
From page 1.34 























'hoto: Roche 
The collarette dahlia Coincidence is one 
of dozens of the smull-flowered kinds 
which are desirable for flower arrange- 
ments in late Summer and Autumn. 


there, for show purposes, we trim them 
down to two stems, and later disbud to 
encourage large blooms. 

Since the buds appear in groups of three, 
pinch out the two laterals, and save the one 
in the center; or, if one of the lateral buds 
looks better, save it, and discard the others. 
Also pinch out the potential branches from 
two of three sets of leaves below the termi- 
nal bud to obtain long stems. In fact, we re- 
move all growth except that which develops 
from the last set of leaves on each lateral. 


Spraying Should Be Regular 

As soon as the sprouts are above the 
ground, the plants are sprayed with an in- 
secticide containing rotenone and pyre- 
thrum, and the practice is continued weekly 
throughout the season. It is important to 
spray regularly. since some insects are not 
easily visible, and plants may be attacked 
before one realizes it. 

The insects that attack dahlias include 
aphids, the green, red and black types 
which are found in clusters on the stems, 
around the buds and on the undersides of 
leaves. Corn borers drill holes into the 
stalks, and cause them to drop and break 
off. Leafhoppers (small, greenish-yellow, 
flying insects) suck plant juices from the 
undersides of the leaves, causing their edges 
to turn yellow and brown before becoming 
brittle. The tiny red spider mites also work 
on the undersides of the leaves, bringing on 
a gray appearance with a webby covering. 
In severe cases, red spider makes the foliage 
dry and pale green in color; it may also 
develop a sandy appearance. Both leaf- 
hoppers and red spider are prevalent in the 
hot, dry weather of Summer. 


Burn Mosaic-infested Plants 
Mosaic, a constitutional disease caused 
by a virus and supposedly carried from one 
See page 154 
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New Short Season Blueberry 

Michigan State College reveals that a new blueberry, Ke- 
weenaw, is adapted for the short growing seasons of the northern 
part of the state. Stanley Johnston who made experiments at 
the South Haven Experiment Station at South Haven made his 
selection from highbush blueberries tried in several widely dis- 
tributed test plantings. Keweenaw berries are light blue, large, 
nearly round, firm and of excellent flavor. In northern Mich- 
igan they mature in August, though some seacons will delay the 
ripening. Primarily for areas with short growing seasons, 
Keweenaw is not meant to compete with the best blueberries 
grown in northern areas. 


New Corn Hybrids 

The Seed World announces that two disease-resistant corn 
hybrids have been developed at the Virginia Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Blacksburg. One of the hybrids, VPI 802, 
matures a little earlier than U. S. 262 and U. S. 357 on the basis of 
siiking and moisture in the grain at harvest. More resistant to 
stalk rot and leaf blight than the older hybrids, it also stands 
better. In 15 tests carried on in Piedmont and eastern Virginia, 


it outyielded U. S, 262 and U. S. 357 by more than seven bushels 
per acre. The other hybrid, VPI 645, silks about the same time as 
U. S. 18, and carries a little more moisture in the grain at harvest. 
In tests during the past two years it outyielded U. S. 13 by a little 
more than five bushels per acre. The new varieties are the result of 
six years of corn breeding by Dr. Clarence F. Center, agronomist 


at the Station. 


Weed Control in Strawberries 

A new chemical spray, known technically as sodium 2, 4-dichlo- 
rophenoxyethy! sulfate, will contro! weeds in strawberry beds. 
The material was tried by the U.S.D.A. and state agricultural 
experiment stations, and although it is closely related to 2, 4-D, it 
is not as toxic to strawberry plants. The spray, EH-1, kills weeds 
effectively only whem applied to the soil where it is absorbed by 
the germinating seeds or root systems of young grasses and broad- 
leaved weeds. In strawberry fields all weeds must be removed 
before the chemical is applied. When applied on weed-clean 
plots after the strawberry plants are set, EH-1 acts as a pre- 
emergence herbicide on the weeds. 


New Red Raspberry 

The American Fruit Grower reports that a new red raspberry 
variety has been announced by the Michigan Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at East Lansing. Early Red, as it has been 
named, originated from a cross between Lloyd George and 
Cuthbert made in 1931, and aside from a long trial period at the 
Station, it has been tested commercially for the last 10 years 
near Benton Harbor. Early Red has a long ripening period, and 
its fruits start to mature before other varieties are on the market. 
The variety has much of the flavor of Cuthbert, and its large 
berries withstand canning without crumbling; they also freeze 
as well as Latham. No virus diseases have been reported to date 
in the test plantings. 





Each spring, before the heat 

of summer sets in, stick a 

sizable chunk of golden 

FELS-NAPTHA SOAP in 
the crotches where all main branches join the trunk. A 
piece about the size of a walnut is enough for all but 
very large branches, which need a bit more. 

The “gentle rains from heaven’’ do the rest of the 
job! The golden soap dissolves slowly, flows down the 
bark—and the borers just don’t bore! It’s that simple 
Years of actual experience by leading nurserymen 


Your dogwoods’ best friend 


FELS-NAPTHA 


How To 
PROTECT YOUR DOGWOODS 
From Borers 


prove that it works! Get some FELS-NAPTHA SOAP, 
the golden bar with the clean naptha odor from your 
grocer today. No fancy packages, no fancy prices, 
but an easy way to PROTECT YOUR DOGWOODS 
FROM BORERS 
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The wonderful plant hor- 
f, mone powder to make 
your cuttings grow. Use 

Aa it to make any number of 
extra roses, azaleas, geraniums, Afri- 
can violets, boxwood, pachysandra, 
etc., from the plants youalready have. 
A delightful hobby, indoors or out. 


ROOTONE 


Get your Rootone and a copy of the 
free booklet, ‘Increase Plantsin Home 
and Garden,” at your garden supply 
store. Trial packet 25c; 2-oz. jar 
(enough for 3,000-4,000 cuttings) $1. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
AMBLER, PA. 





Wouse of 1000 uses 


ONE OF FIVE MODELS 





Model Shown $298 


“TIMBER LINE” CABINS by 
PINE STATE PRODUCTS, inc. 


Box 111, Wellesley, Mass. 
(SEND FOR CATALOG) 
e GARDEN TOOL HOUSES 
e@ UTILITY HOUSES 
e@ GUEST HOUSES 
Display and Office located opposite 


Shoppers World next to Wymans Gorden 
Center on Route 9 in Framingham. 











FREE copy is ready. Write now. 


188 ASBURY STREET, 


HEAD-OFFICE AND 





De Jager Super Quality Bulbs 


Let your garden and show table be the talk of your town, because you selected 
Newest and Standard varieties of GLADIOLI, LILIES, BEGONIAS, MONT- 
BRETIAS, etc. from HOLLAND'S largest and most authoritative list. 


Only healthy, clean and superior bulbs offered at moderate prices. Your 


P. DE JAGER & SONS, INC. 


DEPT. HE., 
(formerly at Chicago, Ill.) 
NURSERIES 


SO. HAMILTON, MASS. 


AT HEILOO, HOLLAND. 























POTTED ROSES 


Plant in May and have bloom in June 


Our roses were so good last year that we did not have enough to go around. This 
year we suggest that you send us your order and let us reserve them for you. We have 
already put the strong, healthy plants in generous sized paper pots and we will start 
them for you until about the tenth of May when they will be in leaf and many budded. 


are slightly higher. 
ESTABLISHED 
in 1832 





Planted in the garden they bloom in June and throughout the season. 


We offer them for $1.75 each or $16.00 for ten except for patented varieties which 
Send for our list — it’s free. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


WEST NEWBURY 
MASSACHUSETTS 














THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSES 


Write for illustrated 
catalog of OREGON GROWN 
ROSES . . . in full color. 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN coowers 


BOX SO7GR © PORTLAND 13, OME. / 
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Distinctive 





New Catalog| 


Seeds—Bulbs—Plants. Three thou- 
sand kinds available, many exotic, 
rare, unusual. Interesting Catalog, 
well-illustrated on request. Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE ‘“OorestOwN 


NEW JERSEY 















Planting Dahlias 
From page 152 
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aes 
Imp, an orchid type dahlia 


plant to another by sucking insects, is con- 
trolled by applying contact sprays to the 
insect. Mosaic-infected plants show a 
general mottling, or yellowish, or pale green 
bands along the mid-veins or branch veins 
of the leaves. In some varieties there is a 
complete yellowing c” *he younger leaves. 
Foliage may be roug and blistered or 
crinkled and curled, or distorted, and the 
plants may be stunted. Since infected 
plants never recover, they should be 
destroyed by burning; root division and 
cuttings from them are also worthless. 
Mildew generally appears in the Fall, 
and is readily controlled by dusting both 
sides of the lower leaves in particular with 
dusting sulfur in the morning or evening 
when they are slightly damp. One applica 
tion is sufficient at the end of August. 
(The concluding part of this article will appear in 
the May issue of Horticulture. Editor's Note.) 


tf AD 
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Snowsprite, a miniature semi-cactus dahlia 
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How-to-do-it 
Garden Books 


THE HOW AND WHY OF BETTER GARDENING 
BY LAURENCE MANNING...... $3.00 
Mr. Manning outlines the basic principles of plan 
science in a highly readable manner. Amateur gardeners 
will find this book on the “how” and “why” of plant life 

worth owning. 


THE GARDENER’S TROUBLE SHOOTER 

By Victor H. Ries ee $3.50 
Prof. Ries has prepared a most practical volume to help 

we solve the many problems that beset them. Good 
nor and delightful cartoons make it most readable. 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
BY Marie Jounson Fort... ae $8.50 

This sumptuous volume with its 32 color reproductions 
and 64 black and white studies is an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the art of flower arrangement. 


ANYONE CAN GROW ROSES 

By Cyntuia WESTCOTT............ ... $2.00 
Dr. Westcott, best known as the plant doctor, has pro- 

duced a down-to-earth book on rose growing which every 

rose enthusiast will thoroughly enjoy and profit by. 


HOW TO GROW RARE GREENHOUSE PLANTS 
BY Ernest CHABOT..... $4.00 

Unusual plants for greenhouse and window garden are 
treated in simple and direct style. Written especially for 
the amateur, it covers both culture and methods of propa- 
gation and is well illustrated. 


Order today from HORTICULTURE’s Book Dept. 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Prices quoted are postpaid. 


WE MOVE 


LARGE TREES 


and SMALL ONES 
Too 


Whether it’s a small ornamental specimen 
or a sixty-foot maple; whether it’s one tree 
or a hundred, we have the facilities for 
rendering every phase of Tree Work, from 
fertilization to surgery; as well as spraying. 


CONSULT US REGARDING DORMANT SPRAYING 


We will gladly inspect your trees without obligation and 
confer with you about your plans for Spring. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 Cameron Street, Brookline, Massachusetts 


Telephone: Aspinwall 7-4204 


April 1952 





YIGORO 


so gentile, yet so com- 
plete it can make grass 
and flowers grow even 
in plain sand! 


*Vigoro is the trade-mark for Swift & Grown in sand with only Vigoro added 


Company's complete, balanced plant food 











End-o-Pest 


gives complete, 3-way 
protection against chew- 
ing insects, sucking in- 
sects and fungus diseases! 


Unprotected Protected with 
End-o-Pest 











proved 


End-o-Weed 


destroys over 100 dif- 


ferent kinds of weeds 
without harming ordi- 


nary lawn grass! 
Before After 
End-o-Weed End-o- Weed 


Alf yu need to make all you grow. . . grow its best! 






























Here is the gar- 
den you’ve always 
dreamed about... 
not an_ expensive 
luxury but a well 
designed invest- 
ment that will pay 
back in enjoyment 
and healthful relax- 
ation. 

BARTLETT GARDENS 
Box 73 Hamilton 

Massachusetts 


*, Tel. HAMILTON 531 
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Rare Treasures 


For Your Garden 


We take great pleasure in offering some unusual treasures for the discriminating 
gardener. All are hardy, having been grown in our vigorous New England climate. 
Early ordering for April ship t is rec ded as the supply of these treasures is 
limited. 
@ METASEQUOIA glyptostroboides 

The rare “Living Fossil" like ao Sequoia, but hardy even in our cold climate. 


WOOO oe oe. 
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VOSS 0SCCSooOCCOoooSoooormoooe 


& 
' 
' Limited supply 12-15 in. — $5.00 ea. 6 
U @ CONTORTED HANKOW WILLOW CF 
sd (Salix matsudana tortuosa) . . . A most curious small upright tree with each branch x) 
p and twig spirally twisted. Unique 3-4 ft.— $3.50 ea. fy 
@ CLIMBING HYDRANGEA 4 
p (Hydrangea petiolaris). .. One of the world's finest vines, clinging.to stone and brick, H) 
' or twining on post or tree. Showy white flower clusters in July. $1.75 ea.—3 for fu 
p $5.00. % 
x @ WHITE FRINGED BLEEDINGHEART Hi) 
' (Dicentra eximia alba) Pale pink buds and white flowers, from spring till frost— " 
U hardier and more vigorous than Dicentra “Sweetheart.” 75¢ ea.—3 for $2.00— LA 
i 12 for $6.75. x) 
p @ TWO FINE GROUNDCOVERS th 
U BEARBERRY (Arctostaphylos uvaursi) . . . The best choice for rich or poor soils, A 
x) sun or partial shade. Evergreen leaves, pink buds, white flowers, red berries, ‘ 
" autumn color 3 for $2.00—12 for $6.75 : 
SHORE COWBERRY (Vaccinium vitisidaea moajus) ... low evergreen with pink Py 

tinged flowers in May and dark red fruit Aug. to Oct. Agem. 3 for $2.00 — 12 for 

$6.75. 


Cash with order please. 
All orders postpaid East of Mississippi River 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


HARLAN P. KELSEY INC. 
KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 
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Zucchini Squash 
From page 148 


has been known to thrive in hard clay! Of 
course it is obvious that the richer the soil, 
the better the produce will be. 

Once the soil has been prepared, there is 
nothing more to do but plant the seeds, and 
let nature take its course. From personal 
experience I find that a well-pulverized soil 
will produce the best plants. After planting 
the seeds in firmly, the addition of a good 
plant food will produce dividends. 

Just a few short weeks after planting, the 
plant begins to emerge from the ground 
looking much like a cucumber vine, but 
this resemblance is short lived, and a little 
while after that the plant begins to sprout 





strongly, shooting out giant tendrils that 
reach distances of eight or nine feet in no 
time at all! These plants are covered with 
huge leaves of deep green. Underneath 
these leaves is a flower, a huge yellow blos- 
som which signifies that zucchini is well on 
its way to maturity. 

The secret of the real honest-to-goodness 
flavor of the zucchini is not in the plant 
itself, but in the time that it is picked. For 
a really delicious treat, you must pick the 
zucchini a few days after the green vege- 
table emerges from the vine, just after it is 
out of the blossom. At this stage, the edible 
plant is only a few inches long, and therein 
lies the difference between the success and 
failure of its culture. 

Serving zucchini never presents a prob- 
lem because it adapts itself in so many 
ways to the meal at hand. It has a miracu- 
lous way of lending itself to countless ways 
of culinary enterprise, and it is good no 
matter how you might make it! Preparation 
consists of merely washing it thoroughly, 
cutting off the ends and getting it ready for 
the dinner table. There are various methods 
of cooking it, and it can also be stuffed. 

Take one of the larger plants, wash it 
thoroughly, cut it into slices a quarter of an 
inch thick and fry the pieces in butter! Add 
pepper and salt accordingly, and then sit 
back and enjoy one of the most delicious 
treats you have had in a long, long time! 

— Jack Ferrari 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Is there any danger that blueberries and raspberries will cross 
tf planted too close together? 


All kinds and varieties of both blueberries and raspberries may 
be planted next to each other, as their flowers do not cross 
pollinate. 


la. J 


What control do you recommend for cutworms in the vegetable 
and flower garden? 


Sprinkle the surface of the soil and the areas around each 
plant with a 5% DDT dust. Since the cutworms come from 
the grass where they have been feeding on the roots, be thor- 
ough with the sprinkling along grass borders where they are 
most common. 

* * * 

I am curious as to what composes the branches and foliage of 
the Ming or Peruvian cypress trees sold by florists. I am told 
that they do not come from Peru, and that they are both derived 
from native American plants. Is this true? 


The branches of the so-called Ming tree come from Arcto- 
staphylos manzanita, our native manzanita of the West coast. 
This close relative of A. uva-ursi, the well-known trailing bear- 
berry, is an evergreen shrub or small tree, with ovate leaves and 
pink flowers. Because of the present fad, it is being much abused 
on the hillsides where it grows. The “pine needles” or pads 
which are wired at the ends of the branches come from Erio- 
gonum kennedyi austromontanum, a member of the buckwheat 
family that grows in a limited area of Southern California. 


How should chlordane be used to control the cabbage maggot on 
young cabbage and cauliflower plants? What about a dust for the 
control of the corn earworm? 


A 5% chlordane dust applied around the base of the plants 
is effective for the control of the maggot. To check the earworm 
on corn it is necessary to apply a 5% DDT dust about five 
times beginning several days after the first silks appear. 


* * 7 
Is there any spray that will control the virus X-disease on cherries? 


According to scientists at the New York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Geneva, the only known remedy is to 
destroy all the choke-cherries, Prunus virginiana, the carriers 
of the disease, in the area of the cherry trees. Although the 
disease is carried by an insect from the choke-cherry, it does not 
go from cherry to cherry. Ammonium sulfamate, such as used 
to kill poison ivy, can be applied to destroy the wild cherries. 


on 
How can I get rid of cat-tails that are taking over a small pond? 


Cat-tails are a very persistent weed, and even after they have 
been eliminated, they tend to appear again. One treatment, 
which is manual, consists of pulling up the young plants and 
cutting the older ones with a scythe several times during the 
season. The other, a chemical control method, is better, and 
consists of spraying the plants when they are half grown with 
ammonium sulfamate at the rate of one pound per gallon of 
water. A second spraying a few days after should cause the roots 
to decay and die in about two months. As the leaves are cov- 
ered with a waxy substance, a sticker, or wetting agent, will 
have to be used. A spray solution of one gallon should cover 
about 100 square feet. Plants that survive can be treated simi- 





Here's how to get BIGGER CROPS 


from SMALL PLOTS 


Economy Model DEL 
M-E ROTARY TILLER 


Put the famous M - E Rotary Tiller to work for you now — in- 
crease your yield while you save yourself hours of back-breaking 
work . . . save money too! Designed especially for the small gardener. 

The low-priced M - E Rotary Tiller converts organic material to 
humus, tills and aerates the soil. Two speeds, 44 to 114 mph. — low 
for tilling, high for cultivating. Powerful, easy-starting 2 hp. 4 cycle 
Clinton engine, heavy duty traction tires. The M - E’s built to give 
you many years of efficient, economical service! 

et A FREE DEMONSTRATION at your dealer’s 
Or write TODAY for literature 
WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTOR 
(Valuable dealer ae available) 
1 


R. E. JARVIS CO. Cypress St, Brookline, Mass. 
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larly during the following year. 


in love 
on sight! 


NOW 


is the 
time to 


VISIT OUR EXHIBITS 
* SEE FOR YOURSELF 


We don't believe that in our 
60 years’ experience anyone 
ever really tried to equal the 
Quality of Hodgson Tool 
Houses. 

Garden Tool House 10’ x 15’ 
(top) Hodgport Tool House 6’ 
x 7'8” Easily assembled from 
complete factory-made sec- 
tions. Shipped anywhere from 
stock. 

YEAR "ROUND HOUSES, 
COTTAGES 





mony other designs 
Write or Phone — Dept. F 


E. F. HODGSON CO., INC. 


%& BE SURE TO VISIT EXHIBITS AT 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Circle 7-1691 


Dover, Mass. 
DOver 8-0057 
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EVERYTHING YOU GROW... 
grows BETTER eee “O QUICKLY. ee with 


urls 


The new “Equal-Balance” Liquid Plant Food 


flakes Fanis Frourish/ 


For years, science has known that plants thrive by absorbing nutrients dissolved by the 
soil’s moisture. BUT ONLY NOW is science mastering nature’s way of providing prop- 
erly balanced food in the form which plants can absorb immediately and efficiently .. . 
without waste or damage. 

We have been watching developments in this field carefully ... waiting for a formula 
we could offer you with confidence. Now we're proud to recommend NURISH—developed 
by the scientists of the BATTELLE MEMORIAL INSTITUTE, famous research center— 
~ and made by the NACO FERTILIZER COMPANY, pro- 
! ducers of agricultural fertilizers for almost half a century. 


NURISH DISSOLVES IN WATER 


to provide a liquid plant food ready for instant absorption by your 
plants. Sprayed on the leaves it enables them to take some nourish- 
ment through their pores (see diagram). The remainder penetrates 




































PACKED IN eround and feeds roots. 
NO-WASTE PRE-MEASURED UNFERTILIZED. : a8 
FOIL PACKETS . . . EACH MAKES } my T- ; 
2 GALLONS OF SOLUTION . . . SAFE, HEALTH- ing. No terkitnee 
FEEDS 36 SQ. FT. OF PLANT BED BUILDING FEEDING | «':-=: *::° 
OR 100 SQ. FT. OF LAWN | Cross section of leaf for all stages of plant | “ented crow 








(below) shows iniri- 
cate structure in- 

cluding pores through 
which NURISH is absorbed. 


20-20-20 BALANCE OF 
MAJOR NUTRIENTS 


provides essential foods in propor- 
— tions that promote quick, luxuriant 
growth for everything you grow! 


growth is assured with 
NURISH ... it has what 
your plants need for 
beauty, productivity and 
disease-resistance. 
NURISH gives you 
greener lawns . . . big- 
ger, lovelier flowers . . . 
finer, tastier fruits and 
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FED. Tomato plant given 





penne EMOUGH NITROGEN ... essential vegetables. Use NURISH : pint of NURISH Solution at time 
No guesswork ...no spilling... lif f pl , f di enti Hn sammy we ‘ansplanting. Photo taken7 weeks 
I to lile processes of plants ...an ele- or seeding, planting, es bade later shows healthy plant, lush foli- 


no mess... RISH comes to 
you in pre-measured moisture- 
proof packets . . . just pour con- 
tents into two gallons of water. 
YOU OPEN ONLY AMOUNT 
REQUIRED AT ANY ONE 
TIME. Clean and odorless... no 
flying dust...no waste. FULL 
USE OF EVERY OUNCE YOL 
PAY FOR. 





Special Dispenser container of 

32 moisture-proof packets; 

net weight 1% Ibs., $2.35 pestpaid. 

Send check or money order. No C.0.D.’s please. 
... MURISH available only by mail. 
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ment in chlorophyll, the green sub- 


which 


stance 
energy. 


captures 


tial to cell formation a 
ment of seeds, 


fruits and flowers. 
ENOUGH POTASSIUM... 
to all growth processes . . . 
ens stems and roots .. . 
formation of young leaves and buds 


PLUS VITAL MINOR ELEMENTS 





throughout the growing age, almost twice a much growth. 


season. Especially bene- 

ficial to transplants. Used as directed, will not burn tender forms 
of plant life. NURISH-fed annuals and perennials grown in aver- 
age soil will show 2 or 3 times as much growth as unfertilized 
plants grown in same soil and as much as 5 times when soil is 
poor in nutrients, 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE: 
Complete direction folder a Plant Feeding Guide, is provided 
with each carton of NURISH ...if not satisfied with results, purchase 
price will be promptly rofunded. 
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BUNTINGS’ NURSERIES 


103 Rose Lane, Selbyville, Delaware 


Enclosed is $ Please send me, postpaid, quantity of NURISH checked 
below. (Add sales tax if required.) 


1% ths. in 32-packet 
GRRGMEE COE TB Wo oniies ccccccccsecccdcssecessccccccssocesoescsaseessseces 
3 Ibs. in two 32-pocket 
dispenser boxes $4.45 
icon use a greater 
amount of NURISH. 
Please send me prices 
of larger sizes. 
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Plants for Seaside Gardens 


by John R. Smedley 


This selected check-list is an enumera- 
tion of some of those woody plants which 
have been found satisfactory in gardens 
and plantings near the sea. The familiar 
old favorites like barberries, euonymus, 
privet, honeysuckle, sweet shrub and a 
host of others are not included, since most 
of them are widely known for their vigor 
and adaptability. Many of the plants in 
this shrub list are large-scale in character, 
and, if left to themselves, will develop tree- 
like form. Judicious pruning, however, will 
keep them in bounds. Ultimate heights are 
specified to aid in selecting plants. 


Shrubs, Native and Exotic 

Amelanchier canadensis, shadbush, is one of 
our big-scale native shrubs whose white racemes 
of bloom appear ahead of the foliage. (30 feet). 

Amorpha fruticosa, a native species of false 
indigo, makes a delicate foliage mass with finely- 
divided leaves and blue-purple flowers in late 
Spring. (20 feet). 

A. canescens, called lead plant, is a compact 
grower with grayish foliage. 

Aronia arbutifolia, the red chokeberry, valued 
for its showy red fruits in the Fall, is native to 
our Eastern seaboard. (10 feet). 

Crataegus crus-galli, the cockspur thorn, is a 
picturesque, spiny tree of medium size, with 





sprays of white flowers followed by reddish fruits 
which the birds enjoy. (25 feet). 

Cytisus scoparius, Scotch broom, often thought 
of as a native, is actually of European origin. It 
has become naturalized in sandy soil along our 


A ten-year-old, self-sown seedling of 
Pinus thunbergi growing on a wind- 
swept bluff at Nantucket Island. 


A Cape Cod Seaside Garden — Designed, Constructed and Planted by H. V. Lawrence, Inc., of Falmouth 


~~ GARDENING ON CAPE COD 


Sixty-six Years of Successful Landscaping of: Cape Cod Homes, Large and Small 
Specialists in Problems of Seashore Exposure — Design, Construction, Planting 
SUPERIOR QUALITY CAPE-GROWN PLANT MATERIALS BEST SUITED TO THE CAPE 


H. V. LAWRENCE, Inc. —THE CAPE COD NURSERIES 


36 DEPOT AVENUE, FALMOUTH 
Write for Our New 64-page Booklet “GARDENING ON CAPE COD” 


Eastern coast where it produces its showy plumes 
of golden yellow, pea-like flowers in late April 
and early May (10 feet). Cytisus praecor, War- 
minster broom, a compact form with lemon- 
yellow bloom is a most adaptable shrub, es- 
pecially when pruned to keep it low. (6 to 8 feet). 
Elaeagnus angustifolia, the Russian olive, is 
known for its silvery tones on the lower surfaces 
of the leaves, the branchlets and the yellowish 
fruits, which follow the fragrant June blossoms. 
Several improved forms are available. E. multi- 
flora (longipes), the cherry elaeagnus, not as 
tall, and having brownish scales along the stems, 
produces scarlet, edible fruits. The characteristic 
silvery film covers foliage and stems. (6 feet). 


Several Kinds of Holly 

Ilex verticillata, the winterberry, is familiar to 
all who enjoy native plants. A clean-cut, shapely 
shrub, it is greatly prized for the showy red fruits 
so often used for Christmas decorations. In the 
garden these plump berries are favorites with our 
Winter birds. (10 feet). A native, evergreen form, 
I. glabra, the inkberry, has attractive glossy 
foliage and black fruits. (8 feet). 

Since mature specimens of J. opaca, American 
holly may reach a height of 50 feet or more, it is 
usually classified as a tree. However, growth is 
slow and most gardeners think of American holly 
as a large-scale shrub valued for its pyramidal 
form, its spiny evergreen foliage and its showy 
fruits. Both male and female plants are needed in 
the garden to provide fruit. 

Myrica pensylvanica (caroliniensis), the bay- 
berry, found in poor soil along our eastern sea- 
board, fits well in seaside gardens where its per- 
sistent, almost evergreen foliage and grayish 
fruits which hug the branchlets provide interest 

See Page 162 
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TO BE 
UP-TO-DATE on ROSES | 
your garden should include: 


FIRE DANCE (#1019) 
The Gold Medal Rose for 1952. An 
exquisitely brilliant currant-red Rose 
with a novel shaped bud since each | 
individual petal builds up to a sharp | 
point in the center. The brilliant color | 
in contrast to the light green leaves is | 
most spectacular. 
| 


Price $3.00 per plant; $30.00 per dozen 


FRED HOWARD (#1006) 


Golden yellow buds tinted light red, 
opening to broad blooms of rich buff- | 
yellow. Vigorous grower and free | 
blooming. An All American Winner 
for 1952. 

Price $2.75 per plant; $30.00 per dozen 


HELEN TRAUBEL (P.A.F.) 


Color varies from light pink to lumi- 
nous apricot in the unusually large, 
long buds that open up to glorious 
blooms. Very vigorous grower and 
an All America Winner for 1952. 


Price $2.75 per plant; $30.00 per dozen 


Shipped F.0.B. Madison 


Send for our 
beautifully illustrated catalog. 
Only 25¢ 

¢ 


Madison, Dept.D4 New Jersey 
Growers of the World's Finest 
Roses . . . Chrysanthemums. . . 

Other Perennials 
























All books reviewed in this column may be 
ordered from Horticulture’s Book Dept. 


Soul of a Naturalist 

John Burroughs’ America. By John Bur- 
roughs. Edited by Farida Wiley. New 
York: The Devin-Adair Company. $4.00. 


One owes it to oneself once in a while to 
commune with a great man; one who brings to 
a part of life freshness and honesty of percep- 
tion, keenness of insight and evaluation, and 
the gift of rare literary skill. John Burroughs, 
Hudson Valley naturalist, writer and friend of 
John Muir and Walt Whitman, was such a man. 

Though it was a century ago that he roamed 
the fields and uplands, sought trout in an elusive 


Catskill mountain pond, tried vainly to fathom 
the secrets of a weasel’s intricate den passage, 
and recreated in soul-satisfying cadences the 
unending exhilaration of the sea—to this day 
his words still leap from the printed page in 
vibrant imagery. 

These recorded adventures with flowers, trees, 
birds, indeed, with innumerable forms of natu- 
ral life, are written with a deep sense of wonder, 





all year 
‘round 








GROW ANY PLANT 
OR FLOWER 





in your Tenace Gremhourd ” 
Anyone can grow thew favorite flowers with complete confidence and 
success in the TERRACE GREENHOUSE! Fully automatic, scientifically 
tested to insure the finest results. A distinctive gift 
for anyone of any age. FREE Valuable Guide: Hank Barnes’ “How To 
Do Wonders With Your Terrace Greenhouse” with your order 

Standard Model: 32° long, 16" wide, 21" high. $39.95 

Deluxe Model: 32° long, 18" wide, 27” high. $59.95 

Shipping Charges Prepaid 
FREE! write for colorful brochure D 
OLD COPPER MINE FARMS, INC 


WN.) Tel Plamtield 5 2528 






ae BOX 198 D. Plainfield 
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exactitude wed with imagination and an appre- 
ciation that is rollicking and jubilant. In these 
selected writings, John Burroughs illustrates a 
hundred-fold the truth of his opening words 
“The most precious things of life are near at 
hand, without money and without price. Each 
of you has the whole wealth of the universe 
at your very door.” 


Art of Arts 


Bonsai 
Norio Kobayashi. 
Bureau. $2.00 


When we buy a gardening book it is generally 
for its information about some phase of our 
hobby for which we have direct need. Practiced 
though this rule usually is, there are times when 


Miniature Potted Trees. By 
Tokyo: Japan Travel 








Our Back Yard Herb Garden 


Home-grown, Garden-fresh 
Herb Products 


in their entirety 


This represents more than plants and 
products, it represents seven years ex- 
perience and includes our recipes, notes, 
files, mailing lists, containers, equip- 
ment, etc. 

It is a wonderful opportunity for a 
“Cottage Herb Industry” or a small 
business. 


Information promptly given. 


YE OLDEN CRAFT STUDIO 
George William and Willie May Ebner 


81 Union Street, FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 











ISN'T IT HEAVENLY 
RELAXING IN 

THIS BEAUTIFUL 
GARDEN! 


4 YES, OUR WALPOLE 
SCREEN FENCE 





WALPOLE 
CEDAR SCREEN FENCING 


Gives you absolute privacy — protec- 
tion, too — and long years of care-free 
beauty. Shipped anywhere in pre- 
built, easy-to-erect sections. Post and 
rail, picket, and hurdle styles also. Send 
for catalog and prices. 


WOODWORKERS 


767 EAST ST., WALPOLE, MASS. 


Makers of Cedar Fences, Garden 
Too! Houses, Outdoor Furniture 




















New Named Hybrid Hibiscus 


Crimson Dwarf-real dwarf crimson « Red 


Giant - rosy red « Betsy Ross-pure white 
with crimson eye « Dainty Lady — novelty 
white with lavender veins « Mrs. William 


a <y ll = « May Hayslip - crimson 
o3¢ : 3 h 3 for. $1. 98 postpaid in N.E. 


Catalog on request 


MATTAPAN, MASS. 
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we should make exceptions, as in the case of this 
fascinating and intriguing little volume on dwarf 
Japanese trees. Not to be misunderstood, Bonsai 
—Miniature Potted Trees is the most practical of 
books, as it simply and in detail tells you how to 
start and care for these midget trees. Starting 
with classification and shape, it covers such 
essentials as watering, fertilizing, root and 
branch pruning, soil, transplanting and all the 
other A B C’s needed for their success. Even if 
you do not have the time or interest to grow your 
own, the volume is one you will want for its 
pictures of the most amazing little trees you ever 
saw. Inches tall, yet centuries old, they will be a 
marvel to you time and time again, as you come 
to realize the greatness and wonder of an art 
form that ranks with the supreme. 


Orchid Manual 


American Orchid Society Bulletin. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Botanical Museum, Har- 
vard University. $1.00. 


This special 20th anniversary issue of the 
American Orchid Society Bulletin contains such a 
wealth of material on the various phases of 
orchids that it almost constitutes a complete 
orchid manual in itself. Special copies have been 
printed, and admirers of this popular plant would 
find it helpful and enlightening in several ways. 
There are many beautiful colored plates, and a 
number of sketches and black and white photo- 
graphs. It is superbly printed. 


Roses Are for Everybody 


Anyone Can Grow Roses. By Cynthia 
Westcott. New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Co., Inc. $2.00. 


Cynthia Westcott, the well known “plant 
doctor,”’ has compiled in this new book every- 
thing she knows about the successful growing 
of her favorite flower. Based on many years of 
experience, she covers such subjects as planting, 
culture, selection and planning the rose garden, 
with a large section on rose enemies and their 
control. The latter is most important, as even 
the uninitiated gardener knows about the great 
number of diseases and insect pests which attack 
this most popular of flowers. Dr. Westcott, 
however, has simplified and organized this in- 
formation with the aid of charts, so that new 
and old gardeners can grow healthy plants with 
a minimum of effort. 


Learn the Bird Songs 


A Guide to Bird Songs. By Aretas A. 
Saunders. New York: Doubleday. $3.00. 


Encompassing 35 years’ work, and the result 
of many thousands of bird call notations, this 
revised and enlarged edition of a long unavail- 
able standard work is by an ornithologist who 
is pre-eminent in his field. By Mr. Saunders’s 
method, bird songs are reproduced diagrammati- 
cally as to time, pitch and volume, with nota- 
tions as to quality and phonetics. Horizontal 
lines indicate one note of each song, the length 
of which denotes the time element. Vertical 
differences between lines show changes and rela- 
tion of pitch, while heaviness or lightness of 
line suggests volume. Loops, curves, vertical 
or “slurred’’ connected lines, and wavering 
lines for trills are also employed. Concise 
descriptions, habitat and migratory information 
accompany each song. Thus armed, the birder 
may enlarge his list of recognized species by 
sound if not by sight. 
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EARLY SPRING FLOWERS 


All hardy — for Rock Gardens, Borders, Bedding & Shady locations. 
COLLECTION | 
Spring Flowering — Height 6 to 12 inches 
Asarum Canadense — (Wild Ginger! 
Dicentra Cucvilaria — (Dutchman's Breeches) 
Hepotica Triloba — (liverwort 
Sanguinaria Canadensis — (Bloodroot 
Viola Blanda (Sweet White Violet) 
Viola Pubescens — (Downy Yellow Violet! 


leach or 6 plants for $1.00 


5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 
Hepatica Triloba (Liverwort) 
COLLECTION I 
Spring Flowering — Height 13 to 30 inches 
Aquilegia Canadensis — (Wild Columbine) 
Geranium Maculatum — (Cranesbill) 
Mertensia Virginica — (Bive-belis) 
Phlox Divaricata — (Sweet William) 
Polygonatum Biflorum — (Solomon's Seal) 
Uvularia Grandiflora — (Bellwort) 
leach or 6plants for $1.00 , 
P $ Polygonatum Biflorum (Solomon's Seal) 
5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 COLLECTION IW 
Spring Flowering — Height 6 to 1? inches 
Trillium Cernuum — (Nodding Trillium) 
Trillium Erectum — (Purple Trillium) 
Trillium Grandiflorum — (Large White Trillium) 
Trillium Recurvatum — (Prairie Trillium) 
Trillium Undulatum — (Painted Trillium) 


leach or 5 plants for $1.50 
5 each or 25 plants for $7.00 


Trillium Grandifiorum (Large ‘White) 
COLLECTION IV 
Spring Flowering — Height 10 to 16 inches 

Gypripedium Acaule — (Pink Lady Slipper) 
Cypripedium Pubescens — (Yellow Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Spectablie — (Showy Lodyslipper) 

leachor 3 plants for $1.25 

5 each or 15 plants for $6.00 


HARDY FERNS 


Adiantum Pedatum — (Maidenhair Fern) 14 inch 
Athyrium Filixfemina — {lady Fern) 24 inches. 
Dryopteris Spinulosa — (Toothed W d Fern) 18 ir 
Osmunda Cinnamomea — (Cinnamon Fern) 38 in 
Osmunda Regolis — (Royal Fern) 30 in 

Polystichum Acrostichoides — ic hristmas Fern) 16 in 
Preretis Nodulosa (Ostrich Fern) 36 ir 
Woodwardia Virginica — (Chain Fern) 20 in 


leach or 8 plants for $ 2.50 
5 each or 40 plants for $12.00 





DELPHINIUMS 
1 Year Field Grown Plants — Will Bloom This Year 


BELLADONNA IMPROVED — Glistening sky-blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot 
spikes. 

BELLAMOSUM IMPROVED — Velvety, dark-blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot 
spikes. 

CHINENSIS ‘CAMBRIDGE BLUE’ — Brilliant, deep-blue flowers are borne 
freely on 18 to 24 inch spikes with many laterals. Blooms over a long period of time. 
All of the above varieties thrive under a wide range of climatic conditions. Fine for 


— 8 for $1.00 + 50 for $5.00 
GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS 


The most beautiful and unusual of the Hybrids. Large, individual flowers measur- 
ing as much as oe to three inches across, are closely set on tall erect spikes three to 
five feet in heig 

Your choice of FOUR COLOR GROUPS. Dark Blue; Light Blue; Lavender and 
pastels; Giant White. 


5 plants for $1.00 « 30 for $5.00 
We pay the postage on all orders for $2.00 or more. 
All orders under $2.00 add 25¢ for postage and handling 


ORDER NOW SHIPMENTS WILL BE MADE PROMPTLY 
OR WHEN DESIRED 





Write for free catalog of Hardy Wildflowers, Ferns, 
Perennials and Gladiolus 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS . Oakford, Illinois 
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MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE 





GARDEN TOOL HOUSES 


Here's the way to get all the garden 


gear, bicycles, etc. out of the garage. 


We make many sizes especially 
designed to fit into garden surround- 
ings. Built in sections for easy ship- 
ment and erecting anywhere. Larger 
buildings also for summer cottages. 


Send for catalog and prices 





WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 


767 EAST STREET, WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 





eC £€.2 2.2 


Choice Eastern Grown 


NOVELTIES 


Garden Roses 
Helleborus Niger 
Japanese Cherry 
Laburnum 

Thorn and many 


Cape Cod Planting Specialist 


Services Include Planning and Planting With Suitable Cape Cod Material 


JAPANESE PINE— RUSSIAN OLIVE — ROSA RUGOSA 








others 
Note: Now Available! Japa- 
nese Yews in all sizes from 
2-year-old to specimen plants 
of 4 to 5 feet. 
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Photo: Rhododendrons planted 3 years 
Insert: Kalmia, on arrival 


ALSO LARGER: 


Any 5 of above, 14 ft., B & B bushy 
specimens (4 years older, 12 times 
heavier) for $16.75. 


BLS EY 


NURSERY 


50 CHURCH STREET 


Rhododendrons 
AS LOW AS 37 2¢ 


Fine young plants, 12 in. high. Slender now, but will 
grow bushy. Smoll ball of earth. You pay express 
(about 8¢ per plant) on arrival. 


RHODODENDRON Maximum 
Oe a, Ce wa bsccicocccedetens $37.50 


RHODODENDRON Catawbiense 
Rose in June, | 


RHODODENDRON Corolina 
Pee PR, PEs ccc siccis 


KALMIA (Mountain Laurel) 
Pink-white in June, 100.......... .... $42.00 





25 each 
of above 
(100 plants) 

$48.50 


5 each 
of above 
(20 plants 

$14.50 
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Seaside Plants 

From page 159 

in Winter. Nursery-grown plants are easier to 
establish than those collected from the wild. (9 
feet). Myrica gale, the sweet gale, or sweet fern, 
was known to every school boy a half century 
ago. Its finely-cut leaves were eagerly sought 
when dry to make a somewhat aromatic cig- 
arette. It grows best in a heavier soil than the 
bayberry. (5 feet). 

Prunus maritima, the beach plum, is a rangy 
shrub, often difficult to establish because of its 
meager roots. Plantsmen have been selecting im- 
proved forms during the past few years be- 
cause of its attractive white blooms in early 
Spring and edible fruits which make an oddly 
delicious conserve. 

Rhus copallina, the shining sumac, and several 
kindred species, are used where large, coarse, 
screen planting may be needed. They are hardly 
to be considered for the small place, because of 
their open and straggly growth. (20 feet). 


Roses for the Seaside 
Rosa rugosa, the rugosa rose, can usually be 
found along the seacoast as a garden “escape.” 
For vigor of growth and handsome leathery 
foliage as well as free flowering and fruiting 
habit, it has few rivals. White, pink, yellow and 
red-flowering varieties are listed in most catalogs. 
Other species of shrub roses worth considering 
are R. blanda, R. carolina and R. nitida. These 
have pink flowers in June and thrive easily. 
Saliz purpurea, the purple osier, and its 
several improved forms including the dwarf 
S. purpurea nana, blend well with our native sea- 
side plants, and give a needed touch of twig color. 
Collectors of native plants sometimes offer other 
low-growing species which are worth growing. 
Tamarix pentandra (amurensis), a Summer- 
flowering species of tamarisk, with its feathery 
foliage and large panicles of bright pink flowers, 
is a welcome shrub for late Summer. (15 feet). 
Vaccinium corymbosum, the highbush blue- 
berry, in both common and improved forms is 
one of our most desirable shrubs. In addition to 
its delicious fruit, it is notable for glowing 
Autumn color. (15 feet). 


Useful Trees 

Pinus thunbergi, the Japanese black pine, has a 
record for vigor and hardihood. It has withstood 
several severe Cape Cod hurricanes without 
damage in areas where the salt water ran off 
quickly. A picturesque evergreen of irregular 
habit, it is easily identified by the silver tips of 
the new buds. Nurserymen report that it seldom 
does well very far inland. 

Picea glauca, the white spruce, is a familiar 
tree along the Maine coastline where it often 
grows close to the water's edge. Sometimes called 
the cat spruce, it is known for its rapid growth. 

Juniperus virginiana, the red cedar, of spire- 
like habit, can be depended upon to do well even 
in poor, sandy soils. The silver-colored form has a 
pleasing grayish appearance. 

Nyssa sylvatica, the tupelo, has a somewhat 
twisted, natural form and irregular, arching 
branches. Its narrow leaves with varnished 
surfaces that color so brilliantly in Autumn are 
the delight of flower arrangers. 

Gleditsia triacanthos, the honey locust, thrives 
on barren soil. It is a fast-growing tree with much 
divided foliage and pea-like white flowers that 
are delightfully fragrant. 

Acer rubrum, the red maple, a characteristic 
New England tree nearly round in form, is fre- 
quently planted for its rich Fall color. 

(Evergreen shrubs and perennials will be dis 
cussed in our May issue. Editor's Note.) 
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Shrubs for Winter Effects 


From page 136 


wood, Cornus racemosa, with their gray- 
white berries on red pedicels are something 
to which a gardener may well look forward 
each year. The old-fashioned snowberry, 
Symphoricarpos albus, used at intervals in 
the shrub border or in a mass bank plant- 
ing is showy at a good distance, and at close 
range its effect is as refreshing as the first 
snowfall. Another kind of symphoricar- 
pos, S. chenaulti, commonly known as 
pink coralberry, and Indian currant or 
coralberry, S. orbiculatus, add still another 
color to the blend of Autumn colors. A pur- 
ple note in a small fine-textured shrub may 
be introduced by the purple beauty-berry 
Callicarpa dichotoma. 


Spring Bloom in the Fall 

One of the most pleasant experiences in 
the garden is that of discovering an occa- 
sional blossom on a Spring-flowering shrub. 
Any variety of flowering quince may throw 
an occasional Fall bloom. Double-file vi- 
burnum, V. tomentosum, frequently recurs, 
although the corymbs are usually smaller 
in the Fall. Mock orange and weigela also 
favor us in this respect. 

There are several shrubs which bloom in 
the Autumn. Winter honeysuckle, Loni- 
cera fragrantissima, an evergreen or semi- 
evergreen, is one of the most fragrant of 


the honeysuckles. Bluebeard, Caryopteris 


incana, is unique in being one of the rela- 
tively few blue-flowering shrubs. Use it as 
a low facing for Summer borders or for 
Fall interest among perennial plantings. 
The Fall-flowering little-leaf lilac, Syringa 
microphylla, adds a charm to a Fall garden- 
scape which is equal to, but apart from, 


Photo: Genereur 


Snowberry is a common shrub, but 
the white fruits find their way 
into many a flower arrangement. 


—OOoTcCoCoOo_=CtTCr i i cK ieee AE AAR 


Zor Success at the 
Seaside 
Aud Juland Joo... 


You will find the trees and shrubs you need at 


Gor Seaside Planting 


the lilac display of Spring. It has a counter- 
part in the Autumn higan cherry, Prunus 
subhirtella autumnalis, with its Autumn 
show of single light pink blossoms. 
Another shrub, the Harlequin glory- 
bower, Clerodendrum trichotomum, gives an 
extended blooming period of loose cymes of 
white flowers marked with a brownish 
center during September. The fruit is blue 
with a crimson calyx. The witch-hazel, 
Hamamelis virginiana. is one of the most 
picturesque of native shrubs, with its fra- 
grant twisted blossoms in October and 
November, last year’s seed pods and yellow 
Autumn foliage all at the same time. 


Odds and Ends 
Some other select shrubs for naturalized 
effects are ninebark, Physocarpus opuli- 


folius, with its brown clusters of seed pods; 


the sumacs, with their showy red seed 
spikes and brilliant red foliage, and the fil- 
berts and hazelnuts. Purple European fil- 
bert, Corylus avellana fusco-rubra, provides 
one of the richest colors and textures in the 
landscape. 

No clashes occur among Fall’s wealth of 
color, so wherever the form and texture 
of shrubs are compatible with the physical 
setting and the function in the garden pic- 
ture, they may be combined freely. So a 
wise gardener will take full advantage of a 
good selection for a final display at the close 
of the gardening season. 


Bay State. 


Our South Shore Garden 1952 
wail ©Spring Flower Show, Boston 
Japanese Black Pines 
15 to 18 in. B&B $3.00 each, 5 for $13.50 
18 to 24 in. B&B 4.00 each, 5 for 18.00 

2to 3 ft.B&B 7.50 each, 5 for 35.00 
3 to 4 ft. B&B 10.00 each, 5 for 45.00 


12-18 in. $1.25 each, 5 for $5.50 
18-24 in. 1.50 each, 5 for 6.75 





Honey 
Locust Trees 
5-6 ft... $5.00 
6-8 ft... 7.50 


Bayberry 
15 to 18 in. B&B $3.00 each, 5 for $13.50 


Barf State Nurseries 


INCORPORATED 


North (bingtopNMass. 


White Rugosa Roses 
18 to 24 in. $1.75 each, 5 for $8.00 











Spreading Cotoneaster 


18 to 24 in. $2.00 each, 5 for $9.00 
2 to 3 ft. 3.00 each, 5 for 13.50 


Prices F.O.B. North Abington 


Send for “BETTER GARDENS FOR 
1952” and complete list of Seaside 
materials 
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New Dahlias 
New Lilies 
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for your copy of 





"Beauty from Bulle” 


presenting 


Spring 


Scheepers’ Superior Varieties of 
e@ @ e Plants and Roots 


Flowering Bulbs 


Gladioli 


Our new Color Guide is included with the catalog — 


New Begonias 

New Plants and Roots 

New Ferns and Nursery 
Grown Wild Flowers 


it shows 


natural color reproductions of the leading spring planting favorites. 


JOHN SCHEEPERS, 


SPECIAUSTS 


7 Wa 


Serv 


Street 


FLOWER BULB 


ng America 


s Finest Gardens for over 35 Years" 


INC. 


New York 5, N. Y 




















©@ EVERY ONE A PRIZE WINNER 
© GORGEOUS NEW COLORS 
® MASSIVE 10 to 12 INCH FLOWERS 


These recent introductions have won highest awards and they 
will win you when their breath-taking loveliness and size high- 
light your garden this summer and fall. We honestly believe this 
collection cannot be surpassed for sheer beauty regardless of 
price. In fact if you are not delighted when you see the blooms 
this year, write us and we will refund your money. Fair enough? 


NANCY ANN MITCHELL. Large brilliant scarlet 
on long stems. Finest red cactus $1 oo 
MONARCH OF THE EAST. Immense 12 ine! - 
golden copper (irand exhibition variety 
BERGER’S MASTERPIECE Most beautiful 
—— pink, cactus type. You'll love it BS 
NDLASSIE. Finest pure white. Gigantic flowers of 
bone form and waxy texture. $1.5 


JIS WALCHER. Rich pansy purple, white tipped 
BO 


petals. Most 


striking bi-color 








YELLOW SPECIAL 
Bright mahogany red, petals 


BALLEGOS GLORY. 
tipped golden yellow. Most popular 5 


s TDN EY. Massive wes m rose pink from New tea. 
land. Ruffled 12 ine! ~ } one sceces 
CLARIAM KELTON. New brilliant flame red. De- 
lightfully twirled 10 inch blooms. 85 
YELLOW SPECIAL. 


Large yellow cactus that ro) 
really SPEC TAL. Perfect form. 1.00 
ANDIRONDAK SUNSET. Enchanting ‘blend CY 
sunset colors. Very ruffled. 


FINEST OREGON GROWN TUBERS READY TO GROW AND BLOOM IN YOUR GARDEN 
ANY 6 FOR $4.25 OR ALL 10 VARIETIES (catalog value $9.20) FOR $6.95. Labeled and Postpaid. 


MditsMare furs 


BOX 38-H 






WATERWAND, 
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BOX 246-G, 


IRVING 8. LINCOLN 
221A American Bk. Bidg., 
Portiand 5, Oregon 


AN en 

For gentle watering of . 
your flowers quickly and 
easily. Free Folder. 
Featherlight aluminum 
51" over-alilength . 


the world’s finest 


4. RHODODENDRONS 
HARDY AZALEAS 


ne of the argest ond 


fines 


4 We for 


CARLOS, 


$395 


CALIF. 


| 


| 


| quantity. a os. sufficient ve 20 ft. row 
VY Ib. $2. 


ae ney Bae Baten, 64 page annual ¢ catalog 

in color featuring outstanding coll of CHRY: YSANTHE. 
MUMS, ALL TYPES OF ims, AYUUES, ORIENTAL POPPIES, 
DAHUAS and other POPULAR PERENNIALS. 


BORING, OREGON Te LT ca 


ANYBODY CAN HAVE A GREEN THUMB BY USING 


Give your young seedlings an assist this spring when they 
need it the most. Actum 


vigorous root system. Actumus is a fine powder—a concen- 
trated extract from bumus—odorless- will pot burn in apy 


1 ib 5 Ibs. $17.50 postpaid 
The LUCKIE ‘ACTUMUS GARDENS 


Sumneytown Pike Kulpsville, Pa. 
— Flamingo Pinks 


Rore Beardiess Species — Hemerocallis 


Send for our 1952 Catalogue. It features the 
latest introductions. 


LYON IRIS GARDENS “Van eye caus” 


Van Nuys, Calif. 


from IRISLAND 
NEW VARIETIES 





Dwarf Iris 

From page 140 

and drooping grass-like foliage. It appre- 
ciates some protection, semi-shade, moist, 
rich soil and time to become established. 
Phlox divaricata makes a fitting companion 
for this choice little plant. 





Tris grecilipes 


The third crested iris for the garden is J. 
tectorum, native to China, well known as 
the roof iris. Two or more to a stem, the 
blue-lavender flower, stippled with dark 
blue, is more commonly seen than the 
white, but the latter has a cleaner color, and 
is more distinguished. For many years, I 
have grown clumps of both at the foot of a 
terrace wall facing the morning sun. Re- 
cently, divisions of these plants were put in 
the rock garden and wild garden where 
they are becoming established. They like 
a rich soil that is slightly acid and semi- 
shade. A characteristic of all crested iris is 
to push up out of the ground as they spread, 
thus soil must be added to cover the new 
roots. Unlike J. cristata and I. gracilipes, 
the foliage of I. tectorum is evergreen, and 
although the tips will brown, the fans need 
only slight protection during the Winter. 

Another Southern native, J. verna, 
beardless but with blue-purple flowers re- 
sembling those of a tall bearded blossom in 
miniature, has short evergreen foliage and 
a tiny tube-like stem. It must have acid 
soil, semi-shade and some protection, such 
as that provided by the shelter of a rock. 

In May there blooms a small spuria, J. 
graminea, a beardless species from central 
Europe. This species grows easily, and in- 
creases quickly, and although it is not 
decorative as a plant, the blue and purple 
flower is interesting and useful for cutting. 
The foliage, slender and drooping, tends to 
conceal the numerous blossoms, and when 
the 10-inch stems are cut, one of the leaves 
must be taken also. 

Yellow is a color too often lacking among 
the iris species, but there is an attractive 
one that fills the void — J. forresti from 
China. The soft yellow flowers, veined in 
reddish-brown, are beardless, and reach a 
height of about 15 inches. It resembles a 
small Siberian, in which class it is listed. It 
has moisture-loving, fibrous roots and very 
narrow foliage. This iris, which grows for 
me in loamy soil and almost complete 
shade, blooms in June. 
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PRUNE EASIER 





= 


Rugged Coleman 


For nied smoother cutting, use a ~ iomees oF gee 

The deep hook eliminates slipping. uts ag? 
branches. Made of one piece chrome alloy bh 3 Light 
and easy to handle 


20" — $4.35 25° — $4.65 30° — $4.95 
If your dealer can’t supply you, send direct (check or 
a money order). We pay postage except on C. O. D. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


COLEMAN [TREE PRUNERS 


Tioga Center, Tioga Co., New York 








iris 
phiox 
laurel 
azalea 
dogwood 
delphiniums 
rhododendrons 
chrysanthemums 


Since you will spend many hours working 
in your garden this year, be sure that your 
gerden gets a good start with quality 
stock 

Send for ovr 1952 catalog 


WESTON NURSERIES, INC. 
Frankland St., Hopkinton, Mass. 
Brown & Winter ee, Weston 93, Mass. 





Hopkinton 2011 WEllesley 5-3431 














MRS. ROBERT BARTON’ S 
GARDEN SHOP 15,4 Lovety 
75 Granite Street — of Route 140 


i 
I, FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS] 
t Unusual containers in alabaster and 
i T 


old metals. Lead and Stone garden 


accessories. 
Write for catalog. 


DISTINCTIVE 

FENCING 

AND PLANT SCREENS 
Delivered 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 


CHECK -R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 


SS 
Lane, 
Philedeiphie 38. Pe. 
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Plea for Spinosissima Roses 
Dear Editor—I would like very much to corre- 
spond with anyone having any of the following 
varieties of Rosa spinosissima, the Scotch rose: 
Plato, Jupiter, King of Scots and any deep pink 
or red variety. 
Mrs. Wituiam McLaveain 
12 Ridgewood Terrace 
Chappaqua, New York 


Small but Fruitful 
Dear Editor—I was most interested in the article 
“Potted Fruits for Indoor Gardens” by Kathryn 
M. Schultz in the February issue of Horticulture. 
I have had success with the ponderosa lemon and 
otaheite orange for a number of years, although 
my experiences with them have been different. 
Our soil in Michigan is alkaline, and I do not 
acidify it for either the lemon or orange. I use 








Greenhouse specimen of ponderosa lemon 


| either sandy or clay loam soil and fertilize the 
plants after growth has begun in the Spring and 
continue through the Summer. During the Sum- 
mer they are placed in a shady spot outdoors. I 
find that they flower and set fruit for me at the 
same time without hand pollination both indoors 
and out. Their one bad enemy, however, is scale. 

I find these to be among the most interesting of 
| house plants. The otaheite orange is my favorite 
because it flowers and fruits when young. Thus it 
takes but little of the space so precious in the 
modern home 


-Epna B. Kurta 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


A Gardener’s Paradise 

Dear Editor — Thanks for printing the inter- 
esting letter by Alice E. Roper, entitled “Alaskan 
Flora,” in the January number of Horticulture. 

Ben-My-Chree gardens are fascinating from a 
romance standpoint and for the unbelievable 
blooms that grow there. The words Ben-My- 
Chree incidentally, mean “girl of my heart.” 

As a flower grower, there were some minor 
things that were of special interest to me. I was 
told by the present operator, for example, that 
zinnias and gladiolus do not grow successfully 
there, yet right over the mountain, in Skagway 
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Stop Bugs : and 
Blights on ROSES 


and Other Flowers 
with DU PONT 


FLORAL DUST ase 


Tough on bugs and fungous dis- 
eases but safe on plants. No more 
guesswork about the chemicals you 
need. Controls many 
pests including mildew 
and black spot of roses, 
septoria leaf spot of 
chrysanthemum. Use 
as dust or spray. In 
8-oz. dust gun, 1-lb., 
and larger sizes, 





KILL BRUSH and POISON IVY 
with Du Pont “Ammate” 


No other product like it. Excellent 
for wild blackberry and other 
brush, for stump sprouts and to 
keep driveways clean. Kills poison 
ivy, roots and all, usually in one 
application. Simply spray it on the 
foliage. No hazard to pets or chil- 
dren. In 2-lb. and 6-lb. sizes, ready 
to mix with water for spray. 


For Better Results Use 
DU PONT GARDEN PRODUCTS 


"£6. u_ 5. pat OFF 


080% Aanmiversary7 


SETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
« THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





Horticultural Hall 


DAFFODIL 
SHOW 
May 5 and 6 
w 
TULIP 
SHOW 
May 15 and 16 


Admission Free 
DATES SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
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MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


ANNUAL MEETING and 
LUNCHEON, 

Saturday, May 24, Union Building, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing. 
Members and friends are invited. 

(The Prizes and Awards Committee asks for 
suggestions as to names of persons to be con- 
sidered for the awarding of the Esther Long- 
year Murphy Medal for outstanding work in 
some phase of horticulture, such as hybridiz- 
ing, research, horticultural education, horti- 
cultural writing etc; the innie A. Robinson 
Medal for a small estate or garden, character- 
istically Michigan in nature, using either 
native or cultivated materials, or both. Also 
for Certificates in recognition of accomplish- 
ments in the field of Landscape Gardening and 
of Horticultural Achievement. Awards at 
Annual Meeting. Mail suggestions at once.) 


PLANT DOCTOR DAY 
(A Garden Clinic) 

(Detroit Department of Parks and Recreation, 
and Mic higan State College cooperating.) 

SATURDAY, JUNE 7, 

at Belle Isle, Detroit. 

For all who have gardening and home grounds 
problems. Admission free 


For the BENEFIT of the GARDEN LIBRARY, 
THRIFT SHOP AND BY-GONES SALE — 
Wed., April 30, 9:00 A.M—9:00 P.M. 
at Ledyard Hall, 942 E. Jefferson, Detroit. 
Send contributions of white elephants, books, 
used clothing, antiques, art objects, household 
equipment (before April 29) to White House, 
Belle Isle or Mrs. H. A. Dyer, 14114 Grand- 
mont Your patronage and assistance are 

invited 
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For information 
the Library, LOrain 7-4424 
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The White House, Belle isle, Detroit 7, Mich. 
“sala a a sa a a a ee elel alee 


ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS IN 


wis eenhouse Hotbed. Scientific instructions. 
“oogright $1.00 , im an amazingly short 
to reet cuttings of Camellias, 
icon Evergreens, and other plants 
of the year, with our imstructions. This. informats on costs 
as thousands of dollars, one years of experience, and 
costs you only $1.00, = 
National Nurseries X. Biloxi, Mississippi 
Pree catalog on Cometlion. Asaleas, Gardenias 
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only a few miles away, I saw some that were as 
good as any I've ever seen anywhere. 

Another intriguing plant there was the orna- 
mental kale. It was like our regular garden kale, 
except that it was striped with pinks and yellows. 
I was told that it had never been used for eating 
purposes. From seed which I purchased there, 
we had several plants in our garden last Summer, 
though the sad part is that they did not have one 
tenth the deep coloring of their Alaskan brethren. 

I do not know if it is due to the soil or to the 
extra long hours of daylight, but something 
works wonders for both the pansies and calen- 
dulas. I brought back the best seed I could find, 
and while my pansy beds are often the talk of 
the neighborhood, I never get blooms nearly as 
large as those in Alaska. The best calendulas 
that we can produce look like poor relatives of 
those found anywhere along the Pacific coast. 

The outstanding impression left me after my 
trip to that northern country was the extraor- 
dinarily beautiful tuberous begonias. I did not 
see them at Ben-My-Chree, but at all way sta- 
tions along the coast 

- Espen Woop 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Snakeroot Poisoning 
Dear Editor — As a follow-up of C. B. Woolsey’s 
letter on the poisonous white snakeroot in the 
October 1951 Horticulture, I would like to quote 
the following section from Poisonous Plants of 
the United States by Walter Conrad Muenscher. 
Cattle and sheep have been poisoned by 
grazing on white snakeroot tops. Most cases of 
poisoning occur in late summer and autumn in 
years when there is a shortage of forage. .. . The 
toxic principle, tremetol, is soluble in the fat of 
milk and may be transmitted through the milk 
to other animals or humans. In animals the 
disease is known as ‘trembles’ or ‘milk sickness,” 
and in humans as ‘milk sickness.” Although 
‘milk sickness’ has been known in the Eastern 
states for more than a century it was not until 
recently that white snakeroot was demonstrated 
to be its principal cause.” 

My yard is well shaded, and I am always on 
the lookout for plants that will grow in shaded 
locations. I pulled up my plants of white snake- 
root, however, as I did not want a plant with 
such undesirable qualities. 

— Frances R. WiriuiaMs 
Winchester, Mass. 


Christmas Cactus Fesnudn 
Dear Editor 
In your “Readers Questions Answered” col- 
umn in the December issue, I was very much 
interested in the answer given to the question 
concerning the Christmas cactus 
I have had a Christmas cactus growing in the 
container, a six-inch jardiniere without 
for 12 years without ever repotting or 
adding new soil. It now measures 39” in diam- 
eter, and at this writing is loaded with blossoms. 
Here is how I care for it: It remains in a south- 
west room, with plenty of light the year ‘round, 
at a west window that allows sun in the late 
afternoon and in the very early morning during 
the months from October to March. From 
May until August water is withheld almost com- 
pletely. In August it begins to show signs of 
new life. Then I begin to give more water and 
add commercial fertilizer weekly until buds are 
set. Then it is applied about once a month. 
My plant begins blooming the third week in 
November, and continues until May. It is a 
gorgeous sight especially through January. I 
also have about 400 African violets. 
— Mrs. W. E. Burton 
Arkansas City, Kan. 


same 
drain, 





STILL 
AVAILABLE 


@ Here is the answer 10 your tractor 
rye hinge ny 
you pay for a two wheeler. 
Small enough for hard to get at places 
yet large enough to ride. 
Plenty of power from Wis. 4-cycle engine. 
Attachments: Sickle Ber, Hoyrake, Lawn 
Mower, Turn Plow, Disc Cultivetor, Snow 
Plow, Dump Cart. Guoran 
Send fo: tree Booklet 


HARPER TRACTOR SALES 
South Attleboro, Mass. 
Demonstrations cheerfully given anywhere 
and without obligation. 





BROWNELL Rose Bushes 


| Stassen Floral Gardens, 


SUB-ZERO 
HYBRID TEAS 


Climbers and Floribundas 
New Everblooming Pillar Climbers 


W. DEXTER BROWNELL, Jr. 


Brightridge Greenhouses 
East Providence 14, Rhode Island 


Easy to grow—long to live 


Ask for Circulars 





STASSEN’S IMPORTED HOLLAND — 


IDAJHILIAS 


Giant flowers. Vigorous eames Straight 
stems. Best Holland produces. 


PINK GIANT, Decorative 
Type: Rose 

FATHER JUSTINUS, Deco- 
rative Type: Orange-yellow 
GENERAL EISENHOWER, 
Cactus-type: Red 
HOEK’S GLORY, 
type: Lilac 
KONINGSTROEM, Deco- 
rative Type: Red 
SNOWSTORM, Decorative 
Type: White 

$-70 each, 3 fer $1.95 
Collection E, 1 tuber each 


cactus 





| Box 14, Roslyn Heights, NY. 6 for $385 


Use genuine “HIGH NITROGEN" 


MICHIGAN PEAT 


NATURE'S FINEST SOIL BUILDER 








SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
PERFECT GARDEN LABELS 


Lead pencil markings 


permanent 
Really reliable. Mil- 
lions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray- 


green color blends with 
garden picture. 

Five Styles: for Border, 
Rock Garden, Show 
Garden also Tie-on 
and Pot Labels. 

HOWARD HAMMITT 

13 Lewls St. Hartford 3, 
DEALERS PLEASE INQUIRE 
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Hinchingham, noted as a fine example of period architecture dating from 1659, is one historic 
spot that will be open to the public in the Maryland House and Garden Pilgrimage, May 2-11. 


Maryland House and Garden 
Pilgrimage 

In the 10-day annual Maryland House and 
Garden Pilgrimage, which will be held from 
May 2-11, a different portion of the historic 
state will be opened each day to visitors. The 
dates for the houses and gardens of the various 
cities and counties selected for the tour have 
been scheduled as follows: 

May Annapolis 

May St. Mary’s County 
May Charles County 
May Baltimore City 

May Baltimore County 
May Worthington Valley, 

Baltimore County 
Harford County 
Kent County 
Queen Anne’s County 

May 11 Talbot County 

Among the many attractions will be the 
famous Hammond-Harwood House in Annapo- 
lis; ““Troth’s Fortune,”’ one of the oldest houses 
in Talbot County; the homes of several signers 
of the Declaration of Independence; the birth- 
place of John Hanson, first President of the 
United States under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, and Emmanuel Church in Chestertown, 
where the Protestant Episcopal Church received 
its name, November 9, 1780. 

Detailed information about the tour may be 
procured by writing to Pilgrimage Headquar- 
ters, 217 Sheraton-Belvedere Hotel, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 


May 
May 
May 


April 1952 


Chicago Garden Institute 


The popular Garden Institute of the Chicago 
Horticultural Society, which was launched last 
year at “Rosebrae,”” the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Eugene Pfister, has been scheduled again for 
this coming season. Under the auspices of the 
Women’s Board of the Society, this new type 
of tour will consist of visits to gardens open to 
the public in which all plant specimens are care- 
fully labeled. In addition, specialists will give 
periodic talks and actual demonstrations on how 
to plant, feed and care for the plants in the 
gardens. 

This year, the Institute will begin with the 
early flowers of April and continue through 
dahlia time in September. The schedule for the 
early part of the season will be as follows: 

Saturday, April 26. F. K. Babson Wild- 

flower and Bird Preserve, St. Charles, fea- 
turing wild flowers and daffodils 

Sunday, June 8. Gardens of Mr. and Mrs 

Elmer Claar, Northfield, where peonies and 
iris will be emphasized. 

Sunday, June 22. Rose Festival at 

brae,”” gardens of Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Pfister, Mundelein. 


“*Rose- 
Eugene 


Sunday, August 3. Herb gardens of Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert D. Farwell, Lake Forest. 

The dates for the September meeting have 
not yet been announced. More information 
about the Garden Institute may be obtained 
from Mrs. F. J. Spring, Chicago Horticultural 
Society, 116 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 8, IIl. 





Dont let bugs 
and blights 
spoil your fruit 


FRUIT TREE 
DUST or SPRAY 


Papas ce Here’s the convenient, 
peed dependable way to 

control all kinds of 
fruit insects and fungous diseases. 
Same formulation as used by large 
orchardists. Protects Apple, Pear, 
Peach, Plum and Prune trees, Com- 
pletely safe. Kolo fruit tree dust or 
spray is one item in the complete line 
of Niagara Farm and Garden Brand 
pest destroyers for home growers. 
Buy at your hardware, seed, or gar- 
den supply store. 


Dust and Spray Guide 
FREE! 


Ask your dealer for this 
helpful folder or write us. 


FARM AND GARDEN BRAND 
insecticides and Fungicides 


NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. 
Dept. E.2 Middleport, N. Y. 








NORTHERN GROWN 
NATIVE FERNS, PLANTS, 
EVERGREENS 
NEW HYBRID LILIES 
1952 Introductions 
Catalog on request 
Charlotte, 


GREEN BUSH "GARDENS Vermont 























Glorious GLADIOLUS 


FAMOUS BAY STATE NO. 1 COLLECTION 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


100 —_ for $200 


THREE peeve FOR $5.50 
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SPECTACULAR HULA-TUBE 
SPRAYS REAL RAIN! 
Fascinating Waterwhip 


thirsty lawns 
gentle rain—in a completely new 


way 


tube grooved li 
creates rain-making patterns cover- 
ing up to 40 feet. 
the work of sprinklers costing six 


times 


wear our, 
Lifetime metal base. Attach to any 
garden hose, 
soil and turn on tap. Order No. 


HTs8 


Satisfaction 
of course. Write for latest 


illust 


Breck 


and gift suggestions. 


tome and Garden Cu 





sprinkles 
and gardens — like 


The whipping live rubber 
fe a rifle’s barrel 


Waterwhip does 


as much—yer has nothing to 
no parts to clog or rust. 


push the spike into 


A mere $1.50 Waar 


guaranteed, 
sp0 


rated catalog of 
s distinctive home 


BRECK’S 

610 Breck 
Building 

BOSTON 10, Mass. 











Direct from 
Nature's Own Garden. 


Pure VERMONT MAPLE Syrup 


our Maple Orchard, which is 





Vt. Grade A $6.50 p.p. Gallon 

Fancy $7.40 p.p. Gallon 

Write for other quantities, sizes 
NT FAR 


MAPL 





Enosburg Falls, Vermont 











For 





AluminumGreenhouses 
NO ROT! 


Precision prefabricated in England for 
swift and easy erection. Extendable for 
your future needs. The 9 x 15’ 5 
Aristocrat shown here, with all glass 
cut to size, Only ....seeeee i 
10-YEAR WARRANTY, $504 
Other styles and sizes, 

larger and smaller 

From 


$2782.5 


Write for 
itestrated 
brochure 


\ivaldor 


NO RUST! 
NO PAINT! 























AND —for that EARLY START — 


Chase PMGs 


the Successor to cold frames! 
pontanas MINIATURE GREENHOUSES 





a row 15 ft. long, 20 in. wide, 16 in. high 
Frames—$8.50 postpaid 


Glass —1 box 10 x 18 D. S.— $11.50 prepaid 


WALDOR GREENHOUSES 
70 Washington Street, Salem, Mass. 
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Hemerocallis Popularity Poll 

According to the 1951 Popularity Poll Report 
of the Hemerocallis Society, the following 10 
hemerocallis received the greatest number of 
points among the 103 varieties listed: Painted 
Lady 409, Potentate 236, Garnet Robe 234, 
Hesperus 218, Caballero 217, Pink Charm 204, 
Colonial Dame 201, Georgia 188, Mission Bells 
187 and Dauntless 184. 
Favorite Chrysanthemums 

The following 10 chrysanthemum varieties 
were given the highest ratings in the 1951 Popu- 
larity Poll conducted by the National Chrys- 
anthemum Society: Mrs. H. E. Kidder, Charles 
Nye, Betty, Silver Sheen, Carnival, Yellow 
Spoon, Lavender Lady, Olive Longland, Major 
Bowes and Lilian Doty. One hundred varieties 
were given ratings. 
1953 International Flower Show 

The great International Hamburg Garden 
Show, which has been planned for May-October 
1953, will be held in Hamburg, Germany, in the 
center of the Hansestadt Hamburg, within the 
boundaries of the well-known “Planten un 
Blomen.”’ Over 75 acres have been set aside for 
a show that will demonstrate the horticultural 
achievements, both economic and cultural, of 
the firms of all the nations that take part. 


Germantown Horticultural 
Society 

At the May 5th monthly meeting of the Ger- 
mantown Horticultural Society, to be held at 
8:00 P. M. in Library Hall at Vernon Park, 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, Peter N. Barber 
of Exbury Estates, Exbury, Southampton, Eng- 
land, will give an illustrated lecture on “Exbury 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas.”” 

The Exbury garden, built by the late Lionel 
de Rothschild over a period of 20 years, con- 
tains 250 acres devoted to rhododendrons and 
azaleas, the largest collection in the world. 


California Iris Show 
The Northern California Iris Society, in con- 
junction with the American Iris Society, will 
hold its second annual Iris Show in the Clunie 
Memorial Auditorium, Sacramento, April 26- 
27. Along with the horticultural and arrange- 
ment sections, there will be displays of the aril, 
Siberian, western native, Louisiana and bearded 
iris. The show is open to the public. 
Hemerocallis Society Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Hemerocallis So- 
ciety will be held in Boston, Massachusetts, 
July 23-26, with the headquarters at the Hotel 
Somerset. 

On July 24, 25 and 26, visits will be made to 
hemerocallis gardens in the vicinity, while gar- 
dens in New York, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont may be seen either before or after the 
meeting. More information about the event 
may be obtained from O. R. Howe, Jr., Hollis- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

New Orleans Camellia Garden 

A new acre-and-a-half camellia garden located 
in New Orleans’ great City Park has recently 
been dedicated as a public camellia garden. 

The new garden, to be known as the Mon- 
treuil Memorial Garden in honor of Marcel G. 
Montreuil, the late general manager of City 
Park, was planted by the Men’s Camellia Club 
of New Orleans in cooperation with the City Park 
Board of Commissioners. The 135 camellia 
plants in the garden represent almost that many 
varieties. 

















SPECIAL 


OFFERS FOR 
1952 


«© 
BRAND'S 
OWN ROOT 


FRENCH 
PULA 





No. 1 
LUCIE BALTET 


CAVOUR 
o true amethyst. @ thrilling old rose. 
FIRMAMENT MASSENA 
finest light blue. on unsurpassed red. 
EACH A $7.50 VALUE 
WALL 4 FOR $20.00 Ap a spring shipment 
COLLECTION No. 
CHAS. JOLY = “GREVY 
@ superd red. medium blue 
GEHEIMRAT SINGLEMARK THUNDER 
o deep purple. pink. 
MME. LEMOINE § bist “Colors 
edouble whi 


te. 
WAL 5 VARIETIES FOR $10.00 POSTPAID 


BRAND’S PEONIES 


GOLD MEDAL COLLECTION 
9.1 HANSINA BRAND 
gold medal winner. fine 
light pink. 


94 LE CYGNE a super white. 
1 SOUV. DE LOUIS BIGOT 


a deep pink that always 


pieases. 
9.2 PHILIPPE ee 


a velvety dork re 
4 FOR $1200 POSTPAID 


ALL 
3 
OFFICINAUS RUBRA, eorly bright 
r . 

DUCHESS DE NEMOURS 

creamy early white. 
nS Ahenspra 

p early bright pink. 

CATALOG 25¢ AlL 3 FOR $3.35 POSTPAID 


BRAND PEONY FARMS ¥25,01vision st. 























Pet Pong 





SOAKE ZE 


multiple root soaker 
Soaks 5 random plants at one 
time from one garden hose. 


Helps you grow finer plants easier. 
SOAKEZE attaches to your garden hose. 
Has 5 outlets each with small plastic hose 
attached; two 13 feet long, two 9 feet and 
one 7 feet. 

SOAKEZE is light and easy to handle. 
Just place ends of hose at base of plants 
and run a small stream of water for deep 
thorough soaking. With the use of “Y” 
fittings several units can be operated at the 
same time thus soaking 10, 15 or 20 plants 
at once. 

SOAKEZE is guaranteed to give you five 
years of service. If any part of unit rots or 
wears out in five years from date of pur- 
chase, return it and we will replace it with- 
out charge. 

Complete unit, assembled and 
ready to use, only... ..$6.95. 
Send check or MO and we pay postage. 


JONS MANUFACTURING CO. 


406 Dantzler St., Dept. A-9 St. Matthews, S.C. 
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From a Powerful Jet 
Ze Softest Mist 


At the tip of your thumb — with Elkay valve hoze nozzle. Spans 

and sprays from seedling dewdrops to drenching pressure. Fan 

shape or heavy rain. Jet power for cleaning the driveway or 

distant watering. Will reach the roof of a two-story house — 

valuable for fire fighting, too. Quick, positive shut off. Light, 

strong, rust-resistant. Only $1.50 postpaid, please no C.0.D.'s. 
Money back if not delighted 


ELKAY MFG. CO., tavsow.s 


1401-59 W. 8th St. 
Los Angeles 17, California 








GREENHOUSE 


Now is the time to put up that new greenhouse 
you've always wanted to have fresh flowers in 
abundance next fall and winter. It is simple 
with Orlyt. Eosy-to-put-up any time, anywhere. 
Sections go together with bolts and screws. Orlyt 
pictured is 10 by 11 ft. ready to go on your 
foundation. Others from $175 to $780. Choice 
of slanted or straight sides and Lean-to green- 
houses. F. ion, b: ‘ heat and 
ventilation extra, but reasonably priced like the 


Greenhouse. 
Write for Free Booklet No. 70 MY. 


LORD & BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON N.Y DES PLAINES ub 








demonstration 


see it 


WORK 


WER. 


Ride through your hard jobs on a Beaver 6 h.p. 
tractor! Does more jobs easier and more economically. 
Powerful — Dependable — Versatile. Full line of 
attachments. Write now for full information and 
dealer’s name. 


BEAVER TRACTOR CO., INC. 


1463 Stratford Ave. Stratford, Conn. 


April 1952 























The 1952 garden and floral guide of the seeds- 
men, HART AND VICK, INC., ROCHESTER, N.Y., lists 
many flower and vegetable seed varieties. 

GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, INC., SHELBURNE, VT., 
list hardy lilies, chrysanthemums, pyrethrums 
and other perennials in its Spring issue of “Gar- 
denside Gossip.” 

Trees, shrubs, perennials, fruits and other 
plants adapted to the Great Plains fill the Spring 
catalog of the KANSAS LANDSCAPE NURSERY CO., 
1416 EAST IRON, SALINA, KAN. 

The garden guide of the HoOAG SEED co., 17 
WEST CARRILLO 8T., SANTA BARBARA, CALIF., 
offers flower and vegetable seeds. 

The new catalog of the CONARD-PYLE CO., WEST 
GROVE, PA., features outstanding rose varieties of 
many kinds. Herbaceous perennials are also in- 
cluded. 

Unusual hardy herbaceous ‘and alpine plants 
and dwarf plants for the rock garden are the 
specialty of N. A. HALLAUER, WEBSTER, N. Y. 

The cactus handbook of the sonNnsoN cacTUS 
GARDENS, PARAMOUNT, CALIF., is devoted to a 
large, varied assortment of cacti. 

New and old African violet varieties are listed 
in the African violet catalog of the spourz 
GREENHOUSES, 34365 MORAVIAN DRIVE, FRASER, 
MICH. 

Hardy nut trees may be obtained 
HEBDEN H. CORSAN, HILLSDALE, MICH. 

Choice peonies, own-root lilacs, flowering 
crabs, iris and other perennials are some of the 
specialties that make up the colorful catalog of 
the BRAND PEONY FARMS, BOX 408, FARIBAULT, 
MINN. 

The catalog of HARRISONS’ NURSERIES, BERLIN, 
mp., is full of all kinds of apple, peach, pear, 
strawberry and other fruit varieties for the gar- 
den. 

At ASHFORD, MCDOWELL COUNTY, N. C., the 
GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE offer hardy native 
trees and shrubs, perennials, rock plants, ferns, 
orchids and aquatic plants. 

Yants, seeds, plants and garden supplies are 
included in the 1952 catalog of 3. HOWARD 
FRENCH, P. 0. BOX 146, CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 

The gladiolus catalog of ARTHUR A. ARENIUS, 
59 BLISS RD., LONGMEADOW 6, SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS., may be consulted for old and new vari- 


from 


eties. 

W. N. SCARFF’'S SONS, NEW CARLISLE, OHIO, has 
issued a cultural guide of the trees, fruits and 
flower and vegetable seeds it offers. 

For dwarf shrubs, border perennials and rock 
plants see the new catalog of CARL STARKER, 
JENNINGS LODGE, ORE. 

The small catalog of 3. R. & T. Cc. LARUS, 67 
WYNDWOOD RD., WEST HARTFORD, CONN., lists the 
recent glad introductions along with the old. 

Woody plants, hardy roses, fruits and other 
garden plants are contained in the pages of the 
1952 Spring catalog of the J. v. BAILEY NUR- 
SERIES, ST. PAUL 6, MINN. 

In its 69th year, the OSCAR H. WILL & CO, 
BISMARCK, N. D., continues to offer nursery stock 
and flower and vegetable seeds. 

Rock and alpine plants are handled by the 
CLOUD HILL NURSERY, R.D. 1, QUAKERTOWN, PA. 

Dahlias of all types are available from the 
FITCHETT DAHLIA GARDENS, JANESVILLE, WIS. 

GULDEMOND’s at NEWPORT, R. 1., offers flower 
and vegetable seeds, plants, bulbs and supplies. 

Cacti in variety may be procured from 
PIRTLE’S CACTUS GARDEN, ROUTE 1, Box 240-c, 
EDINBURG, TEX. 


You 
can 
have a 


BETTER 
GARDEN 
with 
Ferry’s 
SEEDS 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


You'll enjoy listening to the “Garden Gate” 
Saturdays—C.B.S. 


























TAKE THE “BACK-ACHE” 
OUT OF TRIMMING .. 


THE ELECTRIC 'VACUUM’' 
LAWN TRIMMER 
Trim grass easily 
aground trees and 
shrubs, along walks 
and drives. Work 
standing up and ac- 
complish ten times as 
much! No sore knees or 
backache! 





MAIL THIS COUPON RIGHT NOW! 


24 BROADWAY * SOMERVILLE, MASS.; 
Enclosed is $44.95. Rush me, postpaid, one Trim t 
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LAWN S 


more seeds per pound 


other famous brands. 
Plant TUF-TURF! 





PACKAGE PLANTS 
1 pound 250 sq-ft. 
3 pounds 750 sq-ft. 
5 pounds 1250 sq-ft. 

25 pounds 6250 sq-ft. 








AMERICA’S FINEST 


EED 


(FOR SUN OR SHADE!) 


Have you despaired of having a 
lush, velvety green lawn? Do you 
want a thick matted, lasting turf? 
.. Here is the answer — AMERICA'S 
FINEST Lawn Seed. Half a million 


than most 


Be sure — 


PRICE 





$1.60 
$4.70 
$7.80 
$38.50 


AT BETTER DEALERS EVERY- 
WHERE OR WRITE TO US DIRECT 


S$. D. WOODRUFF & SONS, Inc 


BOX Lal 


ORANGE, 


TALS 
SNOW PLOW 


CONNECTICUT 


FOR BETTER 
LAWNS 
GARDENS 


POWER MOWERS 





TREES 


Oe ceeee eee oem, © wt 


14” tall. 5 each of: Colorado Blue 


Scotch Pine, Red Pine, Norway _ 
Canadian Hemiock. Postpaid at planting 


time. For complete 


write Box &-D 
MUSSER FORESTS, inc. 


Indiana, 


70 


Evergreen 














Vaianthemum canadense 


The Solomons-Seals 


NOTHER Spring wild flower which 

most of us will recognize in the photo- 
graph is the Canada mayflower or false 
Solomons-seal, Maianthemum canadense. 
Growing with it we see the May-flowering 
scillas or blue-bells, with which it makes a 
pleasing combination. The true Solomons- 
seal, Polygonatum biflorum, has a graceful 
curved stem two to four feet high. The 
greenish bell-shaped flowers are rather in- 
conspicuous, and hang from the axils of the 
leaves along the stem. 


Berries Attract the Birds 

There are other so-called false Solomons- 
seals to notice. One of them, the wild 
spikenard, often found growing near the 
true species, is about the same height. The 
stem, however, is crowned by a white 
plume, and its berries are red, while those of 
the Solomons-seal are black and blue. 
Both are speedily devoured by the birds as 
soon as they are ripe. 

Beside the Solomons-seal of our native 
woodland there is the Polygonatum commu- 
tatum which grows to eight feet high. There 
are also P. latifolium and P. multiflorum, 
old world plants. I am sure we have seen 
clumps of the tall varieties growing in a 
shady corner near an old farm house or in 
an old-fashioned garden. They are very 


| decorative and live for years. 


They Take Over Like an Army 
Perhaps my favorite among these inter- 
esting plants is the little false Solomons- 
seal. Only a few inches high, it comes 
marching into apine grove taking possession 
and making us think of a tiny army with 
banners. Some of us as children remember 
when the older generation gathered baskets 
of this little flower for Memorial Day. After 
being gathered in the woods they were put 
in water and then woven into balls to 
decorate the graves. What a labor of love it 
was and what a slaughter among the poor 
little flowers, which, of course, were pulled 
up root and all. 
- Ruts D. Grew 
N. E. Wild Flower Preservation Society 














yy y SOIL TESTER 
FOR A MORE 
LIMPTEX ven srieur GARDEN 


Why guess when you can test with a Simplex and 


diet? 


be sure that your plants receive al 
soil d for the 


is the tester di 





non-chemists. a a soil and tissue tests for 
nitrogen, potassium 

and acidity. Equipment and solu- ae .50 

tions replaceable. Complete express charges prepaid 


Large eommenelal Simplex soll testing outfits available. 


THE EDWARDS LABORATORY 


P. O. Box 318-U. Norwalk, Ohio 



















the old favorites: 
Bic nea aes 
Pyrethrum, Day- 


ilies, Columbine, 
ust to name a . and don't for- 
ffi toradd soaring “touch of famous 


Pansies. 
Make thisa ag ay Oy a = [rin 
with T: emectensS from Pit- 


sonka one a 
Write today for Pitsonka’s Perennial and 
Pa Ca 25¢ coin them 








brings them both 
to you. 
PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 
Box 342 Bristol, Po. e 








RODENT ROCKETS 


a a Oe f 
GOPHERS & MOLES 





++-THE EASY WAY 


Novel, effective destroyers; strike like a 
match and blitz out whole families of gophers, 
moles, rats, field mice, ants, ground squirrels, 
etc., at one “‘shot’’. Safe, sure, aids to hunters 
in “‘un-treeing” holed-up woodchucks, rac- 
coons, etc. 
6 for $1.25, 12 for $2.00 
Send Cash, Check or Money — 


BURNETT BROS. INC. 5; 
ye ay 7-6138 
ay Chambers St., New York 7, N. 
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Send for 
“Garden Gems” 


Contains accurate descriptions of both 
old and new favorites, rare and un- 


usual varieties and valuable suggestions for 
planning and planting your garden. Read 
about all the New Roses, 


including the All/- 
American - Rose 
Selections. Also 
the famous Old 
Fashioned Histori- 
cal Roses. Unusual 
evergreen trees 
and shrubs, 
flowering shrubs, 
azaleas, rhodo- 
dendrons, lilacs, 
etc. are illustrated 
in color and de- 
scribed in full. 
Send 35¢, stamps 
or coins. (Custom- 
ers of record will 
receive copy with- 
out writing.) 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen Since 1898 
522 Paterson Ave. East Rutherford, N. J. 





The hardy American Holly (llex 
Opaca) grows almost everywhere. 
its green leaves and red berries 
add o brave, gay touch to your 
garden through the winter. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 
4 females (red berries) 
2 males (for pollen) 
(from 3 inch pots) 
6 for $7.50 postpaid 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Dept. H16, 50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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Frost & Higgins Co. 


The Care of Trees since 1896 





@ Big Tree Moving 

@ Rare Trees and Shrubs 

@ Pruning Bracing & Cabling 
@ Cavity work Spraying 

@ Aero-fertile Tree Feeding 


AR 5-1410 


20 Mill St., Arlington, Mass. 
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The Super-Refined PEAT 
Makes the Good Earth Better 


Nature’s Finest Soil Improver 

Use freely for better LAWNS, Flowers, Vege- 
tables, Shrubs and Trees. For best results, 
when using commercial fertilizers, mix two 
parts (by volume) of HYPER-HUMUS with one 
part fertilizer. 

Ask your Garden Supply Dealer for HYPER- 
HUMUS in Seal-Packed Bags. 

Write us for helpful folder 24. 


HYPER-HUMUS CO., NEWTON, N.J. 


April 1952 

















April 1-30. Tour of Georgia Gardens and 
Homes. 


April 6-20. Chicago, Ill. Fortieth Annual 


Easter and Spring Flower Show of the | 


Chicazo Park District, Garfield Park and 
Lincoln Park Conservatories. Open daily 
from 8 A.M. to 10 P.M. 

April 13-27. New Orleans, La. Spring Fiesta 
of the New Orleans Spring Fiesta Associa- 
tion. 

April 16-17. Jacksonville Beach, Fla. Spring 
Flower Show. 

April 16-17. Staunton, Va. Annual Daffodil 
Show of the Garden Club of Virginia, spon- 
sored by the Augusta Garden Club at Mary 
Baldwin College 

April 18-19. Jackson, Miss. Convention of the 
Men’s Garden Club of the Southeast. 

April 19-20. Jackson, Miss. Magnolia State 
Flower Show 

April 19-20. Portland, Ore. American Prim- 
rose Society Show. 

April 22-24. Philadelphia, Pa. Course IV of 
the Flower Show Judging School of the 
Garden Club Federation of Pa. at the 
Strawbridge & Clothier Auditorium, 8th 
and Market Streets. 

April 24-25, Atlanta, Ga. The 24th annual 
meeting of the Garden Club of Georgia, Inc., 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. 

April 26-May 3. Historic Garden Week in 
Virginia 


| April 28. Cambridge, Mass. Annual Meeting 


of the Boston Mycological Club at the 
Farlow Herbarium, 20 Divinity Ave 

May 2-11. Maryland House and Garden 
Pilgrimage. 


May 5. Germantown, Pa. Monthly meeting of | 


the Germantown Horticultural Society in 
Library Hall, Vernon Park. Illustrated lec- 
ture: “Exbury Rhododendrons and Aza- 
leas’’ by Peter N. Barker. 

May 5-6. Boston, Mass. Daffodil Show of 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society at 
Horticultuval Hall 


. and Kunklewitt will spray the 
dwarf trees!"" (Cartoon,, Courtesy 
of the American Fruit Grower. 
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MNOUNCLKG 
FLORAL «ART 
SILVER TROPHY 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 
PHOTOGRAPH 
COMPETITION 

Trophy will be awarded to the 

photograph of the best Flower Ar- 
rangement in the opinion of three 
Nationally Accredited Flower Show 
Judges. Full credit will be given the 
Winner and her Club. Contest closes 
July 1, 1952. No entry fee. 
Write for particulars 
FLORAL ART 


Contest Division — Dept. HRT 
405 Cedar Lane, Teaneck, New Jersey 
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NEW RED-LEAF 
PHILODENDRON 
CRUENTUM 
The back of the leaf is 
a clear red mahogany. 
The top surface is clear 
green. One of the most 
startling colored leaf 
Philodendrons ever 
Postpaid $4.95 in U.S.A. introduced. Proven 
Add 25 west MississipPi house plant. 
ORCHIDS — LAVENDAR CATTLEYA — 
large corsage type. Flowering-size plant with 
buds. Postpaid $7.95 U.S.A. Add 25¢ west 
Mississippi River. 
We offer a wide selection of ORCHIDS, 
AFRICAN VIOLETS. 25 kinds of PHILO- 
DENDRONS and TROPICAL FOLIAGE 
PLANTS for the home. 
Please send 25¢ for illustrated catalog 
ALBERTS & MERKEL BROS., INC. 


Rt. 6, Box 77, Dept. H, Jacksonville 7, Florida 








“So, You're Going 
to Have a Garden zs 


by WALT HUBER 


A NEW GARDEN BOOK 
WITH A SENSE OF HUMOR 
24 cartoons and brief pithy text, 
combining chuckles with good 
advice. Everyone who ever turned 
a spade will enjoy it. 


J. HORACE McFARLAND CO. 
Mount Pleasant Press 
Box 687H HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


l enclose $ Send me..... Copies at $1 each 
“$0, YOU'RE GOING TO HAVE A GARDEN” 
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Hardy perennial plants for rock gar- 
dens or borders, many potted for sum- 
mer moving. Visitors welcome. Catalog 
with road map. Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Sl 
(Oller Yilics 3 SE 


MOORESTOWN 
NEW JERSEY 





Aquatic Plants. Ornamental Pool Fish 
Write for our helpful 1952 Catalog. Tells 
how to build your own pool, plant and 
beautify your water garden. Describes 
lilies, plants, fish in detail. Excellent ref- 
erence. Send 25¢ today. 


Notts Ponds Savin SPENG, PA. 








NOW! DORMANT SPRAYING 


Clean scale, infestation, insect eggs. 






DE 3-3317 
WA 5-0427) 








Dedham, Mass. 








25 Eastern Ave. 
PLANT NO Gladiolus Bulbs 


Collection . lees mixed, $ 
Medium mt %. 00 (add 20¢ postage) 


Over 50 named varieties, including Red Charm. Picardy, Pandora, 
Sostliens. sendins Lady, King Lear, Purpl: Supreme, Lipstick. 
Price 
GLADFIELD GARDENS 
Range Road, Windham, N.H. 








The Norumbega Nursery 
ARTHUR R. LEIBY 


Landscape Desiguer 
OFFERS 
Complete Landscape Service 


Display Garden and Office 
Weston 93, Mass. 





181 South Avenue 
Waltham 5-7285 


























Italian Gardening 

From page 133 

geraniums were the only current fare. One 
of my moral necessities is stock, but it is 
soon over, blooming in the early season of 
greatest wealth; peonies are early too, 
though my favorites, the single Chinese, 
are a little later than the others. 

The sweet peas are beautiful while they 
last, but antirrhinum is a standby which 
will march into any gap; sweet william does 
well and so do the darling, small annual 
pinks; hemerocallis and the tall [ris 
ochroleuca both stay in the ground — 
marvel of marvels — and flourish and have 
to be divided as do my barbata iris. One of 
my prides is my Iris kaempferi. It will not 
live in the hard and alkaline Tuscan earth, 
but I have made for it deep and wide 
cement boxes sunk in the ground and there, 
with the requisite soil and water, it thrives, 
one of my few dears which has survived the 
war, as have my rhododendrons for which I 
adopted the same system placing them in 
the farm under a high wall facing north. 

At any rate, the Summer heat brings us 
certain treasures unknown to more temper- 
ate zones. It is curious how many of these 
flowers are white and intensely fragrant: 
jasmines, climbing and shrubby; the moon- 
flower, Calonyction aculeatum (Ipomoea 
bona-nox), whose opening is a miracle like 
the motion of a butterfly’s wings, and which 
lives in serene beauty for a single night; 
great waxen magnolias, with scent so heavy 
that you cannot bring them into the house, 
but that mean the very ecstasy of warm 
moonlight, and, alas, the departure of the 
nightingales, for these birds are creatures of 
the Italian Spring only, not tolerating the 
hot weather and continuing on their way 
northward after a sojourn which is always 
too brief; gardenias, which must stand in 
the shade in their pots, which are tremen- 
dously floriferous, and which at a given 
minute suddenly will cease to bloom — 
really for the only time in the year as we 
force them in the greenhouse all Winter 
long; nicotiana, blessed be, continuing and 
continuing and flooding the garden by the 
pool with perfume the whole night. These 
are real Italian beings, like the hardy and 
often ugly geraniums. 

For myself, I grow all the petunias, new 
and old, in pots, in the beds, for cutting and 
in the boxes along the dining room terrace, 
which always has, in addition, a border of 
potted plants in bloom. Two years ago I 
used cleome for a while which was lovely 
against the box hedges and the walls, but 
last year, for some unknown reason, my 
gardener let it all fail. 


I have tried various things for that most 
difficult of all intermediate seasons — late 
Summer. Heliotrope, which I adore, is 
capricious, good one year and poor the next; 
salpiglossis condescends, so to speak; 
anchusa and cynoglossum do well; later, 
browallia is fairly good, and rather better; 
torenia, another of my favorites; pen- 
stemon, with blossoms rather like smaller 
foxgloves, including the brown dots, really 
has established itself; Canterbury bells are 
over very soon; gypsophila, including the 
double pink kind, goes bravely on; the 
extremely attractive, tall, large scabiosa, 
charming at last, though I hold no brief for 
double flowers, does very well; but most 
soul-satisfying of all the late comers is the 
marvel of Peru — Mirabilis jalapa. Even 
the dreaded drought will not discourage it, 
which I discovered one Summer, when I had 
a garden, if it could be called so, sun- 
scorched and bare, on the edge of the fabu- 


ee 4 





This pleached allee in the Boboli garden in 
Florence laid out behind the Pitti Palace, 
exemplifies some of the feeling of garden 
art in the true spirit of the Renaissance. 


lous beauty of the Tyrrhenian Sea. Some- 
times it will last until rare and late frost 
cuts it down, still gay and fragrant and 
afternoon-opening, whence my childhood’s 
name of four o'clock for it. 

But by then we have moved into Autumn 
and, in spite of occasional bright and windy 
days, once the joy and color of the wine- 
making is finished, Autumn is a dreary 
season with us in the garden as elsewhere, 
sodden with fog and damp. Roses — there 
always are some roses — but the turn of 
the year is the moment of rapture, and 
then one can begin again. One should take 
the first flower that one sees as a symbol for 
the next 365 days. It would be a good 
religion. 
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‘ « 
*» PLANT BUYER’S GUIDE Edwin F. Steffek, Editor 
‘ rr 
‘ This invaluable reference book lists more than 35,000 species and varieties of plants. 4 
*% The complete addresses of more than 400 seedsmen and nurserymen are keyed in an ‘ 
4 easy manner to help you find new treasures for your garden. Write for your copy to 4 
‘ the Book Department, Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. , 
- $7.50 Postpaid. , 
, P 
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CLASSIFIED 
Rate 15 cents a word, minimum $2.50. cash with order. 
Closing date fifth of month preceding date of issue. 





AFRICAN VIOLETS, SUPPLIES 





Learoursmas. Your choice 


newest varieties. 
right. Send for free list, today. NAOMI'S 


Priced 
a VIOLETS, Dept. H, Brockport, New 





SUPPLIES FOR AFRICAN VIOLET GROWING. 
Insecticides, fungicides, vermiculite, charcoal, t 
moss, leaf mold, super phosphate, Vitamin B1, seoeous, 
lastic labels, wicking, etc. Write for catalog. NEIL C. 
[— —" Layton’s Lake, Penns Grove 7, New 





AFRICAN VIOLETS SUPREME — Colchicine pre- 

especially for African Violets. All you need to 
comic AND PHARAT A for $2.00. Postpaid. BROOK- 
—_— ACY, 363 The Brooklands, Akron 5, 


IRRIGATION AIDS 





ORGANIC WATERING! Hydraulic “IrriVator’’ 
saturates below roots Quickly, Easily, Savingly! Amaz- 
ing details, write IRRIVATOR COMPANY, 989 
Michigan, San Jose, ‘ornia. 


AUTOMATIC UNDERGROUND WATERER—Easy 
to make. Two quarts water keeps roots moist several 
days. Grand for Tomatoes, cucumbers, melons, dahlias, 
tuberous rooted begonias, etc. Set near plants at plant- 
ing time. Full instructions only 25 cents. WEATHER 
WATCHER, Box 65, Downers Grove, Illinois. 





| ISMENE — PERUVIAN DAFFODIL 6 blooming size 
| bulbs $1.25 postpaid (7 to 9 inch circumference). 
| ROLAND MARTIN, Lenox Dale, 


POTTED ANNUALS — Earlier, finer flowers, no trans- 
planting set-back. Your name (printed) brings big list of 
standard and new varieties, VER Hi ladiolus, can- 
nas, etc. PAUL WARD, GROWER ale, Mich- 
igan. 








Fe rane PRIMROSES, 

field- Cash a carry only. 

NUR SERY, R. D. 1, Quakertown, Pa. Rt. 663 bet. 
le and Spinnerstown. 


etc. 230 varieties healthy 
UD HILL 





SHRUBS AND TREES 





EVERGREENS AND SHRUBS in junior sizes. Post- 

paid bargains: Chinese azalea (mollis) 3-6” 10 for $3.00. 

Blue spruce 4-6” 10 for $3.00. Oriental arborvitae 6-10” 

25 for $3.75. White dogwood 8-12”, 25 for $3.75. Moun- 

tain ash 12-18”, 10 for $3.50. Just a few of our high 

quality Ber offerings. Send for free catalog. GREEN RIDGE 
ERY, Madison 6, Ohio. 


peng nag = shame double pink, rose a 

mroses. Free catalog. eT ERMAN 
DELPHINIUM. GARDENS, 4709 W. Stevens, 
Seattle 6, Washington. 


EXCELLENT FLOWER GARDEN SEL BCTOONS. 
Large Dahlias, red, gold, pink or yellow, 15c each 

Mixed Pompon Dahlias, 10c. Canna Tubers, red or 
yellow, br Mixed Gladiolus, No. 1 size 4c. Minimum 
orde! WATERFRONT FARMS, Newbury, 











BERRY PLANTS 


STATE INSPECTED, DISEASE FREE STRAW- 
BERRY PLANTS. Howard 17, Catskill, Kardinal 
King, Sparkle, Elgin. Fairfax, Fairpeake, Temple. 25- 
$1.25: 50-$2.15; . postpaid. FRANKLIN 
ROBERTS, Box A, Boxford, Massachusetts. 





EVERGREENS—Norway Spruce transplants 15 to 18 
inches, 3 for $1.25, 6 for $2.25. Scotch Pine coadiiogs 12 12 
to 15 inches, 4 ser $1.25, 10 for $2.50 postpaid. STR 

& ALLYN CO., R. 1, Elmira, New York. 


NORWAY SPRUCE TREES Husky 4 year transplants 
7-10 inches high, $6.50 per 100 delivery paid. HILLS 
NURSERY, Ipswich, M: h ts 











BLUEBERRY PLANTS. For Commercial or Garden 
pinntiogs. Information, prices gladly sent. HART- 
S PLANTATION, Grand Junction, Michi- 


RED RICH STRAWBERRY PLANTS grown by 
yoy Supply limited — Order Now! 12 plants 
$2.95; $5.00; 50 $8.50. Brilliant and Wayzata, 25 
$2 ‘50. Everbeating Gem, Evermore and Superfection, 
25 for $1. Try several and compare. - 
TONKA NURSERIES. Excel 13, Mi 


LATEST INTRODUCTIONS — Empire, Vermillion, 
Great Bay Strawberries, Durham raspberries; super 
hardy New Hampshire chrysanthemums. List. PINE- 
CROFT NURSERIES, Exeter, New Hampshire. 


HYBRID CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY, RASP- 
BERRIES. Money in raising Hybrid Cultivated Blue- 
berry Plants. Two, three years old. Enormous berries. 
New Jersey by far the largest growers of Cultivated 
Blueberries in the U. S. 17,400,000 pints produced last 
accounting. Latham Raspberry. Send for list. WARREN 
SHINN, Woodbury, New Jersey. Nurseryman for 50 
years. 




















CHRYSANTHEMUMS 





RARE SPIDERY FUIJI Chrysanthemums 2 on 4 
kinds, Doz. $3.00. Singles, Poms, Buttons 2 each 
kinds $2.00. Labeled Prepaid. GABLE’S NURSERY. 
Haralson, Georgia. 
NEW EARLY FLOWERING ENGLISH CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS for 1952. Balcomb Yellow, light yellow. 
Florence Horwood, bright rose. Golden Sweetheart, 
golden-yellow. Monsal Dale, creamy pink. Orange 
Sweetheart, best orange. Sparkler, new red. $1.00 each, 
6 for $5.00. Rose O’ Day, New Canadian rose pink $1.00 
each. GARTMAN’S GARDENS, Fond Du Lac, 
Wisconsin. 
HARDY C meek iy ep omy in the aouel Send for 
our connoisseur's +4 J the mos' ING. 13 Sect r new vari- 
eties. NORTH SHORE GARDENS, 13 Spring Street, 
Ipswich, Sicccstiaabels. 











WILL SUPPLY America’s Finest Chrysanthemum 
Cuttings. CHRYSANTHEMUM GARDENS, 165 
Akron Street, Lockport, New York. 





DAHLIAS 


DAHLIAS — Blue Ribbon Special 10 for $5.00. Six 
decorative $1.95, six pompon $1.50, six miniature $1.75. 
one for list of —— = iTVALE FARMS, 
Middleboro, Massachusett: 


CALIFORNIA SUNSHINE WITH NO FROST 
resulted in —- condition dahlia seed. 39 large varie- 
ties. $3.00 hundred. Miniatures, 44 varieties or om 
Pon 14 varieties, $2.00 hundred. Mixture Large, Cac- 
om. Semi, Ball, Miniatures and Pome, $2. 00 hundred. 

id. H. Pope, RAINBOW DAHLIA + eae 
Sie8 Liberty Avenue, Alameda, Califern 


DAHLIAS, EIGHT LARGE Fag ns $2.00; 
Mixed lost tag, twelve for $2.00; Poms, Miniatures, ten 
for $1.50. Postpaid. ARCHIE MARTELL, 19 Allerton 
St., Quincy, we ee 


DAHLIAS— -Excellent Varieties 1 each 4 kinds $1.25. 
2 oameuiete $2.00. Michigan White, aa Edison, 

each, Marie, 20 mixed — $2.00. STAN- 
DALE, Plain well, Michigan. 


EXHIBITION DAHLIAS. 10 Giants, labeled, all dif- 
ferent $3.00. Ask for stock reducing list. RA- 
NELL DAHLIA GARDENS, Drayton 8, Michi- 
gan, R.1. 

DAHLIAS OF MERIT and honor roll. Prices reason- 
able. Free og THOMAS GALVIN, 7 Belleview 
Avenue, Salem, Massachusetts. 
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REDWOOD TREES. yy now grow, Alaska to 
Florida, some century old. Our trees have ALL roots — 
99% ee pe — in U. S., Europe, Africa. 64 pages 
on Redwoods, prices, trees, and seeds — 1.00 postpaid, 
or small folder APREE. RARE PLANT CLUB, Box 397 
H, Kentfield, California. 


RHODODENDRON li ); 
(maximum) Kalmia (laurel) Hemlock Ae White 


t packed 
, $32.00; 50, $20.00; Doz. rin 50, ; PREPAID. 
ATURE" ‘S GREENHOUSE, Tallulah Falls, Ga. 


15 SHADE TREES AND FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
Eight species, $5.00 postpaid. Evergreens. Ornamentals. 
Catalog free. TUSCARORA NURSERY, Blain 9, 
Pennsylvania. 

AZALEAS—40 varieties in red, pink, white, purple, and 


combinations of these colors. Send for 1952 list. BUCK- 
INGHAM NURSERY, Buckingham, Pennsylvania. 





Rhododend 














OTHER OFFERINGS 





AVAILABLE — BIRD OF PARADISE (Strelitzia 
Reginae) Plant Seed. The exotic flower of this tropical 
plant has enchanted all who see it. Be the first among 
your gardening friends to grow this unusual plant. Eight 
seeds for $1.00; BRIARWOOD GARDENS, 83-66 
150th Street, Jamaica 35, New York. 


HOUSE PLANTS, Rooted Cuttings, of all kinds. 
African Violets 35 cents. Free LF ooo 
GARDENS, 7785 Alicia, Ai i 


ORCHIDS FOR AMATEURS. Easy to grow. Un- 
established orchids from Central America. Blooming 
size, our selection—6 assorted, labeled, $5.00 F.O.B. 
THE EXOTIC PLANT COMPANY, Box 1401, 
Laredo, Texas. 


RAISE GOURDS FOR A REAL ADVENTURE in 
gardening. Fine seed selection from over 100 varieties. 
Large pkt. 25c, Rainbow Corn pkt. 10c. MRS. STAN- 
LEY SMITH, 810 W. Marion, Joliet, Illinois. 


GLADIOLUS OF QUALITY — From 100 per dollar 
to five dollars per bulb. Pick your price level from our 
list and we win! DSIDE GLADIOLUS 
GARDENS, 836 Gravel Rd., Webster, New York. 


MONTBRETIAS. Plant some of this beautiful new 
large flowering Earlham hybrids montbretias, 2 of 
each of the five finest varieties, Comet, deep golden 
orange blood red centre, J. Cross, intense golden apri- 
cot, reverse of petals blood red; dy Wilson, bright 
yellow; Red Knight, deep red. Queen Bodicea, golden 
orange, earliest. Ss 00 ——, or a special selected 
mixture. Dozen Plant like Gladiolus. 
CHAUTAUQUA. ‘FLOWERFLELDS, Greenhurst, 
New York. 


LANDSCAPE PLANS. Beautify your yard, three suit- 
able plans $5.00. LANDSCAPE SERVICE, 4434 Travis 
Street, , Texas. 


























DECORATIVE ARRANGEMENTS FOR YOUR 
HOME. Interesting, uncommon dried desert, mountain 
flora. Use with or without “em, vines. Combine with 
local flora, rocks, wood. Satisfied customers every- 
where. Generous assortment. $6.00 postpaid. Box 504, 
Palm Desert, California. 


FRENCH LILACS — Beautiful double pink lilac, 

Edward J. Gardner—Finest true pink mec to date. Ask 

= Price list. It a this lilac and 1 i 
ies and also ma Soe peominn WARD J. GAR: 

NER NURSERY. ich Street, Horicon, Wis- 








ENJOY FLORIDA'S BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS and 
trees through 35mm colorslides. Three sample slides 
and catalog, $1.00. SOUTHERN, Box 584, Atlanta, 


DAYLILIES: ALL OF AND ONLY DR. STOUT'S 

HYBRIDS. New Colors. New Sises. New Seasons. 
Send 10c for illustrated catalog telling ihiaseny 
How, Which and Where to Plant. FARR NURSERY 
CO.,’ Box 4, Womeisdorf, Pennsylvania. 


ACTUMUS — Fertility builder. Promotes root growt 
healthy oaeee. Sample 25c makes 40 gallons. OR: 
GANIC PPLIES, P. O. Box 820, Pittsfield, 
nomen 








PHOSPHATE, ROCK, DOLOMITE, Limestone, 
Potash Mineral, Hershey Ko-K-O. W-W compost 
grinders. FRED VEITH, 3505 Mozart Avenue, 
Cincinnati 11, Ohio, Dept. H. 


VERY RARE DOUBLE BLOODROOT— FLOWERS 
like small, double, white Peonies. Grows easily, woodsy 
soil, part shade. Order now, September delivery. $1. 7 
two, tpaid ; $2.25 three; $3.50 five; $6.50 ten. GRAY- 
COLE, Bradford, Massachusetts. 


IRIS DAYLILIES. Send for free Spring 
500 varieties. WOOD IRIS G 
Hallwood, El Monte, California 


TETRAPLOID SNAPDRAGONS, finest outdoor — 
yellow, pink, white, orchid, mixed, Velvet Giant, 
Cherry Queen, 35, $2.00; Double Asters, world's finest, 
any color or mixed, 40, $2.00; Zinnias, Burpee Hybrids 
mixed, dahlia flowered any color, 40, $2.00. Strong, 
sennamieated, weather hardened plants, prepaid. Get 

ig list t and many other seasonable items. WARD, 
Bae 144, Hillsdale, Michigan. 


PANSIES. OREGON BEAUTIES. Early flowers. 
Large. Many ruffled. 25 plants or 500 seeds $1.25. 
JACOBS’, R. 2, Box 302, Grants Pass, Oregon. 


AMARYLLIS — White Hybrid, Rare Strain. a a 
ctm. $5.00, ae — White — Yellow — Lave: 
Black Iris $1.50 ea Giant Pansy Plants Mixed 
Colors $3.00/100. $1. fs 50. oa Iris — mixed 
colors. Lycoris Radiata 00/12. Ox Blood Lily 
$5.00/12. POWELL NURSERY. P. O. Box 680, Lake 
Charles, Louisiana. 


BABY BULBS OF FORMOSANUM LILY wil! bloom 

this year. Rare hardy-perennial producing many fra- 

grant white flowers August to October. Selected baby 

bulbs 8 for $1.00; 25, $2.75. Baby Regal, same prices. 

Sel 2 year Formosanum 6 for $2. . dd 15Sc pos. 

oF Order now. Plant early. WOLFF'S LILIES, 1 
ighiand, Springfield, Pennsylvania. 


PRIMROSES, Splendid heavily rooted young plants 
from excellent strain. Plant in well prepared soil partial 
shade. $1.50 per dozen, Ten dollars hundred. ASHU- 
MET FARM, Falmouth, Massachusetts. 


HELP WANTED 








ice list of over 
DENS, 12049 


























HELP WANTED. Tree man experienced trimmer and 
tree surgeon with knowledge of other phases of tree work 
_— wag work into position of trust with old established 
— Detroit, Michigan. Write Box 66, care 
HORTICULTURE. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





CARETAKER-GARDENER position desired on a 
—— basis by a sober, reliable, farm-reared man 
perienced with farm animals, fruits, berries, vege- 
tables, lawns, gardens and flowers. References. Wife not 
te work as a domestic. Please state requirements, loca- 
tion of estate, etc., in first letter. Box 65, care of 
HORTICULTURE, Boston, Mass. 


EXPERIENCED GARDENER wants ition, prefers 
New La ae Comets training inside and out. Ex- 
cellent references. Available apenas Write Box 68, 
care of HORTICULTURE 


HEAD GARDENER — varied horticultural! experience 
in ———. fae outside. Horticultural education. 
Married, no children. ExceJlent References. Box num- 
ber 67, care of HORTICULTURE, 


Working head gardener. ens nang experience inside and 
out with horticultural Excellent references. 
Write Box 59, care of HORTICULTURE. 
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AOR A, Ot ts He cer 


SMALL. LOW. TALL. BLOOM SPRING TO FALL. 
DISEASE AND PEST FREE. HARDY, PERMANENT. 
Sea /0. BEAUTY. LESS LABOR. ALASKA TO BERMUDA. 
40c FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET OF 
WHEN-HOW-WHERE-WHICH. 


FARR NURSERY CO. 


BOX 452 WOMELSDORF, Pa. 
IFIED CULTIVATED 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


Wholesale & Retail 
15 VARIETIES 


Order now for Spring Planting. 
MONROE 
FARMS 


HOUSE 
PLANTS nex.o. rence 


Dept. 8 Moorestown, New Jersey 





Send for Literature and price list. 


Box 555, Browns Mills, N. J. 
a window hinds, along 

with rare greenhouse species, 
in lorge assortment in ow 

new illustrated catalog, sent 





cost. 


Tel. Manchester 300, ma:; 


PES PPUOVNe DUCUDVAA e@UUNe ewHe 
A NEW IDEA IN TOTEM POLES—Grown in water, 
philodendron or ivy quickly results in a luxuriant 
covering of shiny green, making a lovely display. 
The rustproof frame, with 25’ moss packed pole, 
is adjustable to any large or medium size pot. 
Send .50 for simple directions, or $2.50 for com- 
pleted frame. Prepaid. (No C.O.D.'s). 

THE HANSEN HOUSE oon 220, Beaver Dam, Wis. 

J 


Sawe Paar 


farty nog & Wi Flowers 


Catalog of Hardy Ferns, Wild Flowers, 
Bulbs & Native Orchids freeon request. 


JOHNSON’S NURSERIES 


Southwick, Massachusetts 


ST. AUGUSTINE GRASS 


Makes the world’s most peausiful te lown. & padded heary 
ca a qreen year round. ‘Thri dense a 
It pushes all other 6 on and weeds out. 
Bequires wiittle thowing You stick the 
wher grass and weeds and it spreads fast 
vive freezing weather Now is time to plan 
aa abo ut B 0 8 ft twigs 8 inches apart 
bushe 
NATIONAL ‘NURSERIES, Dept. #, Biloxi, Miss 
_ Fre cotoleg v0 Comelieas, Azeleas, Gordemes 


HM. ARDY PLANTS 
CHRYSANTHEMUM: MEZEREUM 
DELPHINIUM PACIFIC GIANTS poe CNEORUM 
RUSSELL LUPI WEET BRIAR ROSES 
WILDFLOWERS HARDY FERNS 
and a wide variety of Trees, Shrubs and Plants adapted to 
northern conditions. Send for catalog. 

x 200 


THE AIKEN NURSERIES pono?’ 


BETTER THAN 
ActivO is amazingly useful for 


FERTILIZER! 
izing, conditioning, BUILD- 


ING and BALANCING soils (which no chemical fertilizer can | 


dof) whether Gt. use it direct in soils, mulches, hot beds, ete.. or 

making a ye quicker the odorless way, 

even from sawdust or soot ANY 

MONTH OFT THE ‘YEAR! ( Complete details free. 

425 Ib. compost size, $1; 1350-1700 Ib. size, 
$2.49. POSTPAID. 


Activ0 


— 
(aie 


Your local —— or 
—s 401 
Boston, Mass. soitsenvice 
P.O. Box 131, Townsend, Mass 





True French Tarragon 


by Mrs. Philip Foster, Falls Village, Connecticut 


VERYONE who contemplates a few 

herbs in the garden wants to grow 
tarragon. Beginners may not know that the 
desired form is French tarragon, sometimes 
referred to as “estragon.”’ It is the base for 
the famous vinegar essential for tartar 
sauce, French green salads and many fish 
sauces. Occasionally, tarragon seed is 
offered, but it is not the true French kind. 
Actually there are two varieties of Arte- 
misia dracunculus: French tarragon, A. 
dracunculus sativa (Besser), possesses a 
warm, rich flavor which leaves a delightful 
overtone of taste, and Russian tarragon, A. 
dracunculus inodora (Besser), which is 
neither aromatic nor flavorsome. 


The True Kind Is a Clon 

True French tarragon is a clon, a plant 
which must be propagated by cuttings or 
root divisions because it does not “come 
true” from seed. The coarser Russian vari- 
ety produces seed which is easily grown, but 
the experienced herb grower can quickly 
detect the difference between the light green 
foliage of this weedy, flavorless tarragon 
and the glossy, smooth, undivided leaves of 
the French kind for its narrower leaves are 
sometimes three-cleft on the lower portion 
of the plant. The French form grows three 
to four feet tall, while the Russian variety 
often reaches six feet. 


A Well-drained Location 

The natural habitat of the forms of A. 
dracunculus, high in the Steppes of Russia 
and southeastern Europe, suggests that the 
herb is rather Winter hardy. Yet the Eng- 
lish writers from whom we get much of our 
information on growing seasoning plants 
constantly refer to French tarragon as 
somewhat tender and needing Winter- 
covering. Perhaps this is because of the 
damp Winters in England. Our experience 
with the herb, for nearly 10 years, indicates 
that it is not at all affected by temperatures 
down to 30 below zero, but that it immedi- 
ately succumbs to rot if the situation is not 
very well-drained. 


Increase by Root Division 

Instead of propagating French tarragon 
by cuttings, we have found that a much 
quicker and surer method is by root division 
in the Spring. Such splitting up of old 
clumps is indeed the best life insurance for 
the tarragon patch, since the twisting roots 
seem to strangle each other if they are not 
separated every third or fourth year. 


How to Do It 

To make as many as 10 new plants from 
one four-year-old clump carefully lift the 
whole plant with a fork or spade. This 
should be done in early Spring, because once 
the stolons begin to thrust forth green 
shoots, the tender new growth is easily 
broken off. After lifting the mass of serpen- 


tine roots, the rest of the operation is done 
by hand. Loosen the soil from the brittle 
roots, removing as much soil as possible 
without injuring them. Then, using each 
stem from last year’s growth as a handle, 
break away sections with roots and one 
woody stalk. If the portion of the plant 
does not break away readily, a knife or 
pruning shears may be used. 


Set the newly-divided roots 18 inches 
apart on good soil in full sun. If a stalk of 
old wood is still attached, it will be easy to 
keep the plants right side up. If not, look for 
signs of green leaves along the white under- 
ground shoots, and do not bury these too 
deeply. These plants should not be dis- 
turbed again until Spring of the third year 
except for weeding, loosening the soil be- 
tween them and pruning old wood in April. 
It is better not to crop them the first season 
for vinegar making, although a few leaves 
will gladden salads. The second and suc- 
ceeding years, no harm is done by making 
two or three cuttings from vigorous plants. 


Mildew Reaction 

In New Jersey, where the Winter temper- 
atures rarely fell below zero, our French 
tarragon lived for several years without 
cover. But when we moved it to a low spot, 
where the heavy clay soil remained wet in 
Summer, we had the only Winter-killing 
we have ever experienced. When the roots 
were dug, there was evidence of white 
mildew. This will sometimes occur in 
gravelly soil also, if the ground is not kept 
in good tilth and the clumps become 
crowded. Since we moved our original 
plants to Connecticut, they have survived 
Winters where the thermometer has dipped 
to 20 and 30 below zero without damage. 


HORTICULTURE 








YOUR LAWN, TREES -_ PLANTS 


ween PROTECTION 100 


These frisky bear cubs, like your plants, 
will not grow into strong, healthy 


LAWN CARE 
GRUB CONTROLLER 


This is an effective insecticide as well as an excel- 
lent fertilizer. A careful blend of D.D.T., and 
CHLORDANE provides quick control for Beetle 
Grubs, Ants, Chinch Bugs, Grasshoppers and many 
other soil infecting insects and grubs. 

50 ibs.. .$5.50; 2 ton $97.00 


FRUIT TREES 
Wilson's TRIP-\-WAY 
SPRAY POWDER 


All-purpose spray material that furnishes both 
insecticide and fungicide control. It contains Sulphur 
and Fermate which is recognized as the finest 
control for Powdery Mildew, Black Spot, Leaf 
Spot, Blossom Blight and many other infestations 

4 Ibs. $6.50; 25 Ibs. $36.25 


ORNAMENTALS 
O.K. PLANT SPRAY 


This is the safe Nicotine contact insecticide which 
has been the choice of experienced gardeners for 
almost 50 years. Mixed with water Wilson's O.K. 
PLANT SPRAY safely controls soft bodied insects 
and soft scales on most plants from Azaleas to 
Orchids to Zinnios as well as trees, shrubs and 
evergreens. 

1 qt. $1.15; 1 gol. $3.50; 5 gals. $13.50 


Wilson's SUPER-CIDE 
D.D.T., ROTENONE & PYRETHRUM 


An outstanding control for both sucking and chew- 
ing insects on all types of plants. Excellent for 
annuals, perennials, ornamental evergreens, trees 
and greenhouse plants. A superior insecticide which 
should be diluted 1 part of SUPER-CIDE to 100 
parts of water. Needs no other ingredients. 

1 pt. $1.75; 1 gal. $9.75; 5 gals. $48.00 


specimens unless they receive ade- 
quate food and proper protection. 


ROSE CARE 
Wilson's TRIP-\-WAY 


SPRAY or DUST 

A handy, easy-to-apply spray that will control 
Mildew, Black Spot and many other diseases. It 
is a time-tested, proven way to protect your roses 
against Japanese Beetles, Rose Chafers, the Rose 
Curculio, Aphis, Leaf Hoppers and other pests too 
numerous to list. For healthy, vigorous roses — use 
Wilson's TRIP-L-WAY SPRAY POWDER. 

GARDEN SIZE $1.50; 4 Ibs. $6.50 


Wilson's TR\-SURE 
ROSE SPRAY 


Effective liquid spray that gives positive protec- 
tion against Black Spot and all rose insects. One 
spray complete in itself — add water only — 35 
parts to | part of TRI-SURE to control (1) fungus 
diseases, (2) chewing insects and (3) sucking insects 
Spray your roses once a week — you will be re- 
warded with o beautiful crop of prize roses. 

1 pt. $.95; 1 qt. $1.85; 1 gal. $5.50 


Prices include shipping costs to all North Eastern States 


SEND FOR 
COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 


RAPID SERVICE PRESS. INC 
BOSTON tt. MASS. 


HORTICULTURAL CHEMISTS 


DEPT. Hi a WAY, SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 


INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 
FERTILIZERS 
PLANT FOODS 
WEED KILLERS 





We Hate to Use the Word ‘‘Terrific’’ — 


B t we're so excited about these April “‘finds,”” we can't think of another 
U @ @ word to describe them. Really a must for your up-to-date 1952 garden. 


The Iris that Blooms at Eventide 


VESPER IRIS Brand New 
GARDEN 
What a magnificent sight when late 
in the afternoon, the tightly closed buds TOOL 


of the Vesper Iris gently unfold and the 
delicate butterfly-like flowers poise 
motionless on long slender stems 

Really a princess in your garden! You'll 
wait breathlessly each day as the cool 


lavender blossoms unfold — each artis ( COMFY 


tically streaked with copper, brown, 


lemon or rust. Each plant bears from 30 CULTIVATOR 


to 100 blossoms, 2'4”’ in diameter, that 


5 for last out the day by morning they 
have closed and dropped from the 3 
plant. Then again in the afternoon, the j 

$] 9 princess holds court and again the next { only 7 ppd. 
1 the ne hroughout late 
lay and the next throughout ate 

* POSTPAID i The newest adv in the garden tool field ver $0 years! 

July, August and early September ne newest advance in the garden wool field in Over $0 years 


Scientifically designed Comty Cultivator ends hand strain and 
blisters! Speeds up cultivation. Saves tender roots and stems! 
And you'd never dream that hand cultivation could be so 
easy, so effortless, so comfortable! For Comfy Cultivator fits 
your hand and arm so easily it actually seems part of your 
Order No. 05 94 ’ 
} nachos body. You don't need to hold it tightly. Just strap arm rest 
»ver your forearm, grasp the smooth plastic handle lightly 
3 and start cultivating. The power comes not from your wrist, 
3 fingers or forearm, but from the strong muscles in your upper 
- : z 
Me A- ' I D G 4  @] 3 arm. So vou can't possibly strain those light muscles 
The Miracle Liquid Plant Food! 
@ For Healthier Trees 
@ For More Succulent Vegetables 
@ For More Abundant & Colorful Flowers 
@ For Faster Growth and Better Yield 
@ For Luxuriont Grasses : 
Now! A complete balanced diet for your plants! Ra-Pid-Gro contains all the ; NOT THIS NOT THIS BUT THIS 
A 7 y 1 ig xeed if h y ,e ) sleven Sseses 
r rowing mn 1¢€ | n n ro r roportion ever : 
ennai age 5 r ; 5 — : Bl 4 Bo Nie Prof PI : } . — : Comty Cultivator does an efficrent cultivating job, too. lt 
Prements in 4 f ding d n anc 2 itrogen, 1 1Orus anc 
Po 4 A i: h aSEGING = Ng " ble , . -y : — pulls out stones, reaches out-of-the-way spots under foliage 
Te ne > in ) availa Oo roots an Y 
ae r ey ey oe ates % cn bye and behind clumps. It pulls out weeds and crabgrass and 
f re uti a a ) ? ) . 
Oliage in leguée 10M FOr en ge he aa ‘th Lif aerates the soil. All this in half the time it takes with an 
| nar at the results mec wdinary cultivator you don't have to take those lengthy 
erence apparent 1 matter gtby 
poe pp , ? rest periods. Precision made of plated cast steel with molded 
of days H 
a ee 3 gay red plastic grips padded with a cushion of feather-lite 
Ra - Pid - Gro overcomes the 3 sponge rubber. A real bargain in comfort and efficiency 
shock of transplanting, too Order No. H330 
Gives plants a healthier start 
Just dip in solution before planting. Ra-Pid-Gro ; - HANDY ORDER BLANK 
makes plants more disease-resistant — able to face the “ 4 , 
nd — a 1 tle b “k —— FREE to garden lovers — our big, new illus- 
rigor y yrowing with iit > Or NO setDa , te . * 
——o 5 veiipnabndst cunewagse trated edition, full of valuable information on 
" , : 
Ra-Pid-Gro is easy to use. There's no messy mixing arte” Dreer's pedigreed seeds, bulbs and garden sup- 
And it’s safe! There's no burning of plants. Just plies, All America Novelties, Practical Gadgets, 
dissolve 1 teaspoon of Ra-Pid-Gro in one gallon of 3 Garden Hints. Just check order blank below. 
water and apply. That's all there is to it! Use it for 
your houseplants, too. Even your green thumb will 


Vesper Iris is miraculously easy to grow. No special care is needed. It is self 
propagating and winter hardy, withstanding extreme cold and heat. It fills 
in the gap between June Iris and Fall Bloomers. Plant Vesper Iris now 
tor blossoms this coming summer. It will be the attraction of your garden 
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Plants Drink Their Food be amazed : Dent, 106, 1934 Arch Stree! 
Through Foliage and Roots Ra-Pid-Gro was the first of the now much imitated fiedelphi 3, Pemnsyivente 
— —— miracle liquid plant foods, prepared in concentrated tne Feace sand me pesipeld end quésentesd, the 

and easily soluble form. Ra-Pid-Gro contains no in- items checked below 
ert material. It is 100% plant food and when ap- Order No ltem Quen Price Eo Total 
plied in solution is absorbed immediately by roots 
and foliage. Results are noticeable in days 
rot weeks! 


$401 1 Ib. can$1.25 $403 Sibs. $4.50 
$402 2 ibs. 2.35 $404 10 ibs. 8.75 Address 
ALL SHIPPED POSTPAID City 


DREER’S - OF PHILADELPHIA SINCE 1838 > vept.i0s, 1934 ARCH ST. PHILA. 3, PENNA. 





Please send Dreer's Free Garden Book 


Nome 























